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Malta, which I have selected as the 
opening scene of the following story, is, 
from its historical recollections, its fine 
climate, and brilliant skies, a very interest- 
ing spot ; although, for such beauty as its 
scenery possesses, it must be acknowledged 
that it is indebted very much more to art 
than to nature. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the noise it has made in the world, 
vou I. B 
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and will, I suspect, should we evef be 
driven into a war with our yivacious con- 
tinental neighbour, again make, it is but a 
rock some twenty miles long, and twelve 
broad, in the middle of the Mediterranean, 
with a smaller rock, Gozo, to the north of 
it, and was, probably, at one time of this 
planet's existence, merely a continuation of 
Sicily or Italy's toe, or a lump, as it were, 
kicked oflF into the middle of the sea. If, 
also, report speaks true, the very soil which 
gives verdure to its valleys, and nourishes 
its sweet scented orange groves, was im- 
ported from richer lands ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, a larger number of inhabitants of 
every religion, colour, and costume, con- 
tinue to exist on its surface, than on any 
similar sized portion of the globe. But 
in its capital, Valetta, with its magnificent 
fortifications, and superb harbour, are 
centered its chief attractions, and which 
have gained for it a name imperishable on 
the page of history as the bulwark of 
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OhristendoiD, against the pagan hosts of 
the Saracens. 

But as my tale is with the present 
rather than with the past, I will not stop to 
describe how, when it was called Mileta, 
St. Paul landed on the island, — how the 
Vandals and Goths took possession of it» 
and were driven out by Belisarius, — how in 
1530, the Knights of St. John, of Jerusa- 
lem, driven away from Rhodes, here set- 
tled, — how they built a fortress which 
withstood the mighty army of the Turks, 
and how those gallant gentlemen hurled 
back the infidels defeated and disgraced, 
— how they at length degenerated, and 
its inhabitants, deceived by ^treachery from 
within and without their gates, yielded 
their liberty to the great enemy of Europe, 
Buonaparte, and were unmercifully ill- 
treated, and pillaged, — and how, in the 
year 1800, with the aid of an English 
fleet, and a small English army, they drove 
out their conquerors, and put themselves 
under the protection of Great Britain. 
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How Mr. Cameron was first Civil Cora- 
miasioner, and was succeeded by Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, a man justly endeared to the 
inhabitants as the sharer of their toils and 
victory^ — how he was followed by Sir Hil- 
debrand Oakes, after whom reigned, as 
their first Governor, for eleven years, com- 
mencing in 1813, Sir Thomas Maitland, 
called by irreverent lips. King Tom ; a gal- 
lant soldier, and the terror of ilUdoers^ on 
whose decease the Marquis of Hastings and 
General Ponsonby successively became 
chiefs. 

It was during the time that one of the 
three last mentioned governors ruled the 
land, that the events I am about to nar- 
rate took place, and as it is in the capital, 
Yaletta, and its magnificent harbour, that 
our scene more particularly lies, it is some- 
what important that the. reader should 
' have them described to him. 

Valetta is situated on that side of the 
island which faces the North East, though 
towards the Southern end of it The 
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harbour is of a very peculiar shape, and if 
the reader should not happen to possess a 
chart of it, he may form one b j pUcing his 
left hand on the table, with the fingers 
separated as wildly as possible from the 
middle finger : then let him bend up the 
third finger of his right hand, and place, 
wildly apart, the tips of the others over 
the forefinger of his left hand. The mid- 
dle finger of his left hand is Valetta, with 
St. Elmo Castle on the nail, and its palaces 
and ramparts running along up to the 
knuckles. The space on the right is the 
Great Port, and on the left. Port Marsa 
Musceit, or the Quarantine Harbour. The 
tip of tlie little finger of the right hand is 
Port fiicasoli. On the bent up third fingei* 
is the Righi Palace, now a naval hospital, 
built by Napoleon as a residence for him- 
self. The middle finger is the Burgh, with 
port St. Angelo at the end. The fore-fin- 
ger is called Isola, with the Cotonera forti- 
fications at the knuckle, and the thumb is 
denominated Carbdino, where the Palatario 
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is situated, while the spaces between each 
of the fingers are smaUer harbours of 
great depth and security ; and from fort 
St. Angelo, numerous tiers of frowning 
batteries completely infilade the entrance 
of the harbour — ^the approach to which is 
further defended by Forts, St. Elmo and 
Bicasoli. On the opposite side of Port 
Marsa Musceit, are two forts — Fort Tigufe 
at the entrance, and Fort Manuel ; and 
there are several indentations, but of less 
depth and importance than those to the south. 
Besides the forts I have mentioned, the 
city is protected by the Floriana lines, and 
soTcral other works. Indeed, it is said 
that there are sixty miles length of walls, 
which, in these economical times, are al- 
lowed slowly to crumble away. If our 
merchants value their trade with the East 
— if our rulers value our possession of 
India — if our philanthropists value the 
civilization of the world, and the continu- 
ance of peace, let not Malta be negl^ted. 
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To open the door is not the way to keep 
out a thief. 

Valetta is a place of life, bustle, and 
animation. The Maltese are a busy people, 
given to gesticulation ; and it is full of naval 
and military officers, and soldiers, and 
sailors, who are not addicted to quietude— 
especially the latter ; and there are Greeks, 
and Moors, and Spaniards, and Italians, 
and Jews, innumerable, congregated there; 
and priests, and friars, of all orders, who 
delight in the ringing of bells, so that 
silence is little known in this city of ram- 
parts, steps, big guns, and churches. The 
streets are wide and handsome ; those 
running along the middle finger, as I have 
described, are on a level, while those which 
lead up from the water, are at right angles 
to them, and are occasionally steep, so that 
in most instances, they consist of a broad 
flight of steps— the best known of which 
are the Nix Mangiare stairs, leading from 
the chief landing-place at the Great Port 
to the upper part of the town. The houses 
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are balconied, lofty, and spacious, with 
terraces on the roofs, whence, in cleaf 
weather, Etna is visible ; and where, in the 
cool of the evening, the inhabitants may 
enjoy the refreshing breeze from the sea, 
and behold it, in its intense blueness, dotted 
with white sails gliding in all directions 
over its surface. It is full of fine churches: 
the towers of which rise above the flat 
roofs of the palace-like houses — the whole 
surrounded by a broad walk, and a 
fringe of ramparts bristling with cannon. 

It is to that part of the fortifications 
facing the mouth of the Great Port that I 
particularly wish to conduct the reader. 

It was some four hours, or so, past noon 
when the boat of a British man-of-war ran 
in alongside the landing place at the fort 
of Nix Mangiare stairs, and out of her 
stepped two persons whose blue jackets, 
adorned with crown and anchor buttons, 
and the patches of white cloth on their 
collars proclaimed them to belong to the 
exalted rank of midshipmen in the RoyaK 
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Navy. But many might envy the free 
joyous laugh in which they indulged, 
seemingly on finding themselves on shore, 
and the light elastic tread with which they 
sprung up the long flight of steps before 
them, distancing, in a moment, several 
civilians and soldiers of various ranks, who, 
puffing and blowing, with handkerchiefs at 
their foreheads, were toiling upwards; while 
they arrived at the summit without even 
giving way to a gasp, and as cool, appar- 
ently as when they landed. Their ears, as 
they went up, were saluted by — 

" Ydh Hdssare^ carita!* — Nix Mangiar 
these ten days sar. — Mi moder him die 
plague sar, mi fader him die too," and 
other pathetic cries and similar equally 
veracious assertions, from numerous criples, 
deformed creatures and children of all 
ages, in rags and tatters, who endeavoured 
to excite their compassion by exhibiting 
their wounds and scars. The two youths 
had time to put their hands in their pockets 
and to distribute a few pence to the 

B 5 
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wretched looking beings on their way ; both 
pocket and heart, if that were possible, 
being made lighter thereby. On reaching 
the top of the flight of stairs, without stop- 
ping to contemplate the height they had 
ascended, they turned to the right, and 
took the way along the ramparts towards 
Fort St. Elmo. There seemed not to have 
been the slightest necessity for their hurry, 
as they appeared to hare come on shore 
simply to take a walk, for they now 
slackened their pacCj and proceeded on 
side by side. 

" Well I'm so glad Duff, that you have 
joined us,*' exclaimed the one who appeared 
to be somewhat the eldest. '* Who'd have 
thought it, when we parted four years ago 
at old Railton's^ that we were next to meet 
out here. I did'nt think you would have 
got leave to enter the service." 

" Neither did I expect to get afloat, and 
still less to become your messmate, when 
you, lucky dog that I thought you, left 
school I moped on there for nearly 
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another year, and then wrote to my 
governor and told him that if he did'nt let 
nie go to sea I should never be fit for any 
thing. At last he believed that I was in 
earnest, and with a light heart I turned 
my back upon Brook Green, and shipped on 
board the old Rodney. But I say old fel- 
low, what sort of a chap is our skipper ? 
He looks like a taut hand.^' 

*' There is not a better fellow afloat^^' 
was the answer. " He's none of your milk 
and water chaps who'll let butter melt in 
their mouths, of that you may be assured ; 
but he knows what ought to be done, and 
what man can do > and he makes them do 
it too. There's po shirking work or being 
slack in stays, when he carries on the duty^ 
and there's not a smarter ship in the ser- 
vice, nor a happier one either, though he 
wont allow an idler on board. The fact 
is, my boy, both ofi5.cers and men know 
that no one can shirk their work, so it 
comes easy to all, and we have mord 
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leave and less punishment than nearly 
any other vessel on the station/' 

" But, I say, Jack Raby, is it true, that 
he makes the midshipmen do the duty of 
top-men V asked the youngest of the 
two. 

"I believe you, my boy," answered 
Jack Raby. " He makes all the youngsters 
lie out in the topsail yards, and hand the 
canvassi in fine style ; aye, and black down 
the rigging, at times, too. By Jove, he's 
the fellow to make your kid-glove wearing 
gentlemen dip their hands in the tar 
bucket, and keep them there, if he sees 
they are m any way squeamish about 
It. • 

" By Jingo, he seems to be somewhat of 
a Tartar," exclaimed the midshipman 
called Duff, with a half doubtful expres- 
sion of countenance, as if his new ship- 
mate was practising on his credulity. 

" Not a bit of it,'' was the rejoinder, 
" Let me tell you, that you'll soon find that 
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your slack captains are the worst to sail 
witL They let every one do as they like, 
till all hands begin to take liberties, and 
the hard work falls on the most willing ; 
and they then suddenly haul up, and there 
is six times more flogging and desertion 
than in a strict ship, and she soon becomes 
a regular hell afloat. I hate your honey- 
mouthed, easy going skippers, who simper 
out — * please, my good men, have the good- 
ness to brace round the fore-yard when 
the ship's taken aback/ No, no — give me 
a man who knows how to command men. 
Depend on it. Duff", you^ll like Captain 
Fleetwood before you've sailed with him a 
week— if you are worth your salt, mind 
you, though." 

By this time, they had reached an angle 
of the ramparts, where, jumping up on the 
banquette, they could enjoy a good view 
up the harbour. 

" There," exclaimed Raby, pointing to a 
fine man-of-war brig, which lay at the 
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mouth of the dockyard creek just off Fort 
St Angelo. "Isn't thd lone a- beauty 
now 1" 

" Yes, she is, indeed, and a fine craft, I 
dare say, in every respect/' answered 
Duff. 

"Oh, there's nothing can come up to 
her,'' exclaimed Jack Raby, warming with 
his subject. " She'll sail round almost any 
ship in the fleet ; and I only wish, with 
Charlie Fleetwood to command her, and 
her present crew, we could fall in with an 
enemy twice her size. We should thrash 
him, I'd stake my existence on it, and bring 
him in as a prize before long." 

" Glorious," exclaimed the other youth, 
catching the enthusiasm of his companion. 
" It's a pity the war is over. I'm afraid 
there's no chance of anj- fun of that 
sort." 

" Oh, you don't know — something may 
come out of this row between the Greeks 
and the Turks ; and we, at all events, shall 
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hdve some amusement in looking after 
them, and cruising up the Archipelago— 
where I hear we are to be sent — as soon as 
we are ready for sea.'" 

Jack Kaby was the speaker. 

'^ How soon will that be V asked his 
companion. " We might sail to-morrow, I 
should have thought.^' 

" Why, you see there are more reasons 
than one for our not being ready/' ob- 
served Jack. '' And I suspect the skipper 
himself is in no hurry to get away — for, 
don't you go and talk about it now — but 
the fact is — he has been and fallen desper- 
ately in love with a sweetly pretty girl, 
who, from what 1 can observe, likes him not 
a little in return, so he'll be very sorry to 
get out of sight of her smiles ; at least, 
I know that I should be loath to be beyond 
hailing distance if I were in his place. Let 
me give you a piece of advice, DuflF; don't 
go and fall in love. It is a very inconve- 
nient condition for a midshipman to be in, 
let me tell you/' 
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'' Not if I can hdp it," said Duff. '* At 
least, till I aln a lieutenant. However, I 
felt rather queer about the region of the 
brisket the other night, when I was dancing 
with that pretty little Maltese girl, with 
the black eyes> and cherry lips, though we 
neither of us could understand a word the 
other said, and I didn't know what was to 
come of it. Fortunately, next morning, 
the sensation had gone off again, and 1 
got out of the scrape. But the fact is,. 
since I grew up, (the rogue was scarcely 
fifteen), I hare been so little on shore, that 
I have had no time to lose my heart," 

Jack Raby, who was a year older, and, 
therefore, considered himself a man at all 
events, burst into a loud fit of laughter, in- 
which his companion joined him, at the 
absurdity of their conversation ; of which, 
although they had spoken in earnest, they 
were both somewhat conscious. " But I- 
say, old fellow, without any more humbug 
about love and such like bosh, just look at 
the dear old craft ! how beautifully she sits 
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on the water^— what a gracefiil sheer she 
has — ^and how well her sixteen guns look 
run out, Uke dogs, from their kennels, all 
ready to bite. You should see her under 
weigh though — and how beautiful she looks 
with her canvas spread ! You'd know her 
for a man-of-war twenty miles oflF by the 
cut of her royals. See, what square yards 
she's got ! and how well her masts stand. 
How light she looks aloft — ^and yet every- 
thing that is required— ^not a block too 
large — and yet everything works as easy 
as possible. On deck, too, you'll find there's 
no jim-crack nonsense about her— every- 
thing is for service, and intended to last ; 
and yet, where there is any brass or var^ 
nished wood, it's kept as bright and clean 
as can be. There isn't a ship on the sta- 
tion can tome up to us in reefing or 
furling ; and^ let them say what they like 
in other ships, there isn't a happier berth, 
or a better set of fellows to be found on 
board any of them — take my word for it, 
Dur ' 
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"Well, from all you say, I hareh't a 
doubt but that I shall like the little lone 
very much," observed the othei^. " And, 
at all events, I wouldn^t mind a worse ship 
for the sake of being with you. Biit, I 
say, who is the young lady your skipper — 
I may now, though, call him our skipper — 
haa fisdlen in love with V' 

" A Miss Garden. She is very young, 
and very fair, and very bright, and lively. 
Tm not surprised at any one's admiring 
her ! It's much more wonderful that every- 
body doesn't fall in love with her over head 
and ears. For my part, though Fve only 
seen her two or three times, I'm ready to 
fight, and die for her, too, if it were ne- 
cessary*" 

" Oh ! of course, that we should all be 
ready to do, as in duty bound, for our skip- 
per's wife, and much more for the lady of 
his love/' observed Duff. '' But I want to 
know who she is 1" 

" I was going to tell you. She has no 
father nor mother ; and her only living 
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relation, that I know of, is an old Colonel 
Ganntlett, on whose protection she is en- 
tirely thrown. He is rather a grumpy old 
chap they say — ^but she has no help for it 
— and he takes her about wherever he 
goes. He has got some money — but he 
hates the navy, and swears she shall aever 
marry a sailor, or, if she does, hell cut her 
off with a farthingr. He came out here 
some months ago, and has never let any 
one, with a blue jacket, come inside his 
door; but, some how or other. Captain 
Fleetwood got introduced to her ; and, as 
he was in mufti, the old chap didn't 
know he was in the navy, and told 
him he should be happy to make bis 
acquaintance. He did not find out 
his mistake for some time ; and when h^ 
he did, my eyes, what a rage he was in. 
He did not mind it so much though after- 
wards, as he is going away in a few days, 
and thought the Captain and his niece were 
not likely to meet again ; but the skipper 
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you see is not the man to let the grass crrowr 
under his feet in making love more than in 
anything else, and in the mean time he 
had managed to come it pretty strong with 
Miss Garden. How it will end I can't 
say — ^I only know, that our captain is the 
last man in the world to yield up a lady if 
he loves her, and believes she loves him — 
He'd as soon think of striking his flag to an 
enemy while he had got a shot in the locker ; 
so, I suppose, hell either win over the old 
cove, or run off with her, and snap his 
fingers ai him. He doesn't care for his 
money, and, to my idea, that would be the 
best way to settle if, 

" So I think," observed the other young- 
ster. " Tve made up my i^iind when I 
want to marry, if I cannot get the old 
ones' consent, to take French leave, and 
settle the matter in an off hand way — But 
where do you say the grumpy Colonel and 
his pretty niece are going to ; for the 
Captain must look sharp after her, or he'll 
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be carrjing her away somewhere inland* 
out of sight of salt water, where he can't 
get at her." 

'' No fear of that — the old dragon has 
too great an opinion of his own soldiership 
not to fancy that he can keep guard over 
his ward,'' observed Raby. " But well 
see if a sailor can't weather on him. No* 
thing I should like so much as to help the 
skipper, and I only hope he may ask me. 
He hasn't much time to lose either ; for we 
heard that the Colonel, and his niece, were 
bound shortly for Cefdialonia, or one of the 
Ionian Islands, where he has got anap- 
pcHQtment If we were ordered there also, 
we might find an opportunity ; but, you see, 
the Captain won't have the chances of 
meeting her without b^ng observed, which 
. he has here, and a hundred to one the uncle 
.claps half-a-rdozen lobsters as sentries over 
fher, if he sees the lone come off the 
.place." 

" Then I should be for carrying her off 
at once, if I were the Captain, . and letting 
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the old lion growl away without her/' ex- 
claimed Duff; and the two midshipmen 
walked on fully persuading themselves into 
the hope, that they should be called upon 
to assist their captain in running away with 
Miss Garden. 

There were few people abroad to inter- 
rupt their conversation ; for the heat of the 
sun kept most of the Maltese within doors. 
As the Italians, or Spaniards, I forget 
which, observe, none but dogs and English- 
men walk the streets when the sun shines 
in summer. There were, however, sentries 
on duty, and a few seamen belonging to men 
of war ; or merchantmen of various nations 
would pass by ; and here and there a cowled 
priest, a woman in the dark faldetta, a 
ragged beggar boy — or an old gentleman in 
three cornered hat, a bag wig, riding on a 
donkey with a big red cotton umbrella over 
his head, would appear from one of the 
neighbouring streets, as necessity called 
him forth. 

On the two happy youths went, careless 
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of &e hesA, till thej reached that part of 
the ramparts called the Lower Barraca. 
It is a broad open space directlj above the 
water, where stands, a conspicuous object 
from the sea^ in the form of a Grecian 
temple, a monument to the memory of that 
excellent man, and brave officer, Sir 
Alexander Ball, one of Lord Nelson's most 
esteemed captains. As they reached the 
spot, they encountered a person, who was 
apparently about to descend the way they 
had come ; he was a man of about forty 
years old, with a countenance slightly 
weather-beaten, and hands which showed 
that they were no strangers to ropes and 
tar, and there was an undeniable roll in his 
gait, which betrayed the seamau, though his 
costume was that of a denizen of the shore ; 
he wore a long, swallow*tailed, black coat, 
a round beaver hat, and a coloured waist- 
coat ; but the wide duck trousers, and low 
shoes were those of a thorough salt. Jack 

• 

Raby looked at him earnestly, and then 
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held out his hand, which was shaken warmly 
by the other. 

*' What, Bowse, as I live," he exclaimed, 
*' what has brought you to Malta, old fel- 
low ? I thought you were snugly housed 
at home with Mrs. Bowse, and had given 
up the sea altogether.'' 

" Well, sir, so did I think too, and for a 
time I was comfortable enough ; but at 
last I began to wish to have a look at the 
blue^ water again ; and I grew sick, and then 
sicker, till 1 felt that nothing but a sniff of 
the salt air would do me good. Tou know, 
sir, when I was Bo'sun of the jolly little 
Dart, your first ship, I took to learning navi** 
gation, and was no bad hand at it. Ah ! 
[ loved that craft, and nothing but having 
that windfall of a fortune would have made 
me leave her. Well, as I was saying, when 
I wished to go to sea again, I turned in 
ray mind that I could mt do better with 
my money than take a share of a mer- 
chantman, and go master of her. No 
sooner said than done. Up I went to 
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London, where I knew a respectable sliip- 
owner. He was glad enough to favour 
ray wishes, for he knew he could trust me, 
and I soon became part owner and master 
of the Zodiac, a fine brig, of a hundred and 
sixty tons. I have made two voyages in 
her, and am now bound to the eastward to 
Cephalonia and Zante. I sail to-morrow or 
next day, according to circumstances. If 
you'll step up here, sir, [ think you'll see 
her, for weVe hauled out ready for a start, 
as soon as my passengers come on board.'' 

As the master of the merchantman 
spoke, he advanced to a part of the ram- 
parts over which they could look down 
upon the great harbour, where, some way 
below the custom house, was seen a mer- 
chant brig, laden and ready for sea. 

'* She's as fine a sea boat as ever floated, 
I can assure you, sir. It's a pleasure to be 
her master,'' he continued, as he pointed 
with pride to Tier. Every good seaman is 
fond of his vessel, and overlooks her faults 

VOL. ;. 
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whatever they may be, as a good husband 
does those of his wife. 

" I am heartily glad of your success, 
Bowse, I can assure you,'' said the mid- 
shipman warmly, " I owe you much ; for 
you gave me my first lessons in seamanship, 
and I shall never forget them. You 
must come and dine with us to-morrow, 
and I shall introduce you as my friend. 
Captain Bowse/' 

" No, sir, no, pray don't do so," answered 
the mariner, " I've served on board a man- 
of-war, and I know my place and rank 
better. Captains of king's ships, if you 
please, sir, — but Masters of merchantmen. 
I know the diflference between a collier 
and a seventy-four, I think. But I'll dine 
with your mess, sir, with much pleasure, if 
I don't go to sea to-morrow." 

" We shall expect you then if we see the 
Zodiac still in the harbour," said Eaby. " I 
see you've got a spy glass there, let me take 
a squint at her. You carry six guns I 
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obseire, and I must say I like the look of 
your craft.*' 

"Very necessary too in the places to 
which we trade," answered the roaster. 
''Those Greek chaps among the islands 
don't scruple to plunder any yessels they 
may find unarmed, particularly in these 
times ; but the truth is, t^o of those are 
quakers — their look is much worse than 
their bite ; however, between this and 
Cephalonia there's no danger." 

" Why you know if any pirates attacked 
you, and were caught, you'd have the satis- 
faction of having them strung up by King 
Tom, like those chaps yonder,'' said Uaby. 
** By-the bye. Duff, did you ever observe 
King Tom's Rubber of Whist ?" 

" No," answered Duff. " What do you 
mean 1" 

* " Take that glass, and look at the outer 
bastion of Fort Ricasoli. What do you 
see there ?" 

" Four figures, which are hanging by 
2 c 
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their necks from gibbets/^ answered Duff. 
** What are they r' 

'' Those are four Englishmen, (at least, 
one, by the way, was a Yankee, their mas- 
ter) who turned pirates, and tried to scut- 
tle another English brig, and to drown the 
people. It's too long a story to tell you 
now. But old King Tom got hold of them, 
and treated them as you see." 

" That fellow, Delano, the Yankee mas- 
ter, was a terrible villain," observed Captain 
Bowse, shuddering, " It was not the first 
black deed of the sort he had done either. 
One does'nt know what punishment is bad 
enough for such scoundrels. It's a hundred- 
fold worse when such like acts are done 
by our countrymen, than when Greeks or 
Moors do them, because one does not ex- 
pect anything better from their hands. 
But I see, sir, you are casting an eye at one 
of those strange looking native crafts 
standing in for the land with the sea 
breeze.'' 

Raby had the telescope at his eye, and 
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he was pointing it towards a sail which was 
rapidly approaching the shore. So broad 
and lofty was the canvass, that the hull 
looked like the small car of a balloon, in 
comparison to it, as if just gliding over the 
surface of the blue and unruffled sea. 

The view, both up and down the har- 
bour, and in every direction, was very in- 
teresting. Directly facing them was Fort 
Ricasoli, with its tiers of guns threatening 
any invader, and the black, wave-washed 
rocks at its base, A little to the right, in 
a sort of bay between it and port St. 
Angelo, appeared the white and elegant 
buildings of the Naval Hospital ; and further 
on, towering upwards from the water, the 
last mentioned fort, with its numerous rows 
of heavy guns, having behind it the Dock- 
yard creek, or Galtey harbour, where, in 
the days of yore, the far-famed galleys of 
the knights were drawn up, and secure 
from attack. On either side were white 
stone walls and buttresses, glittering in the 
sunshine ; oyerhead a sky of intense blue^ 
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uess; and below, a mirror-like expanse of 
waters, reflecting the same cerulean hue, 
on which floated innumerable crafts, of all 
shapes, sizes, and rigs, from the proud line 
of battle ship, which had triumphantly 
borne the flag of England, through the bat- 
tle and the breeze, to the little caique with 
its great big eyes in its bow and strange 
shaped stem and high outlandish stern ; 
filled with its swarthy, skirmish crew of 
vociferating natives. Among the mer- 
chantmen, the eni^gns of all nations, might 
be seen; the stars and stripes of uncle 
Sam's freedom loving people, alongside the 
Wack lowering Eagle of Russia —the cross 
of the christian Greek, and th6 crescent of 
the infidel Turk. There was the banner 
of the Pope, and of Sardinia, and of vari- 
ous other Italian States ; but outnumber- 
them all, by far, was the red flag of Britain. 
Far out to the eastward, where the sky and 
sea formed the horizon, there was a shght, 
gauze-like, whitish haze, through which 
could be seen the lofty canvass of several 
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TesBels, rising, as it were, like spirits firom 
the wnJberj deq», and just catching the nys 
rf the son declining in the opposite direc- 
tion, whidi gave an nnnsoal brilianc j to 
their wide-qx^ead sails. But the cnift 
which most attracted the attention of our 
fri^ids^ was the one Baby had been look- 
ing at. 

He pointed best oot to his brother inidr 
shipman, and handed him the tdescope, 

""What do yon think of her r he 
asked. ^'She is a mm one to look at, isn't 
sher 

Dnff Irarst into a fit of lau^ter. 

'^ Why if the fellows haren't set their 
jib right between the long poking yards 
of their fore-sail and main-sail,'' he ex- 
claimed, ^* I newer did see siwh an odd rig 
as that bdTore. What in the world is 
sher 

^ That's what they call a Speronara in 
these parts, sir,'' answered Bowse, ^'but 
youll see rammer rigs ihsca that before 
long, when you go up the Ardliq)6laga 
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You see that wide . spread of convass is 
made by crossing her two latine sails, and 
setting their jib as a topsail between them. 
They can lower that down, and haul their 
wind in an instant. These sails to my 
mind. are very good, where light airs and 
smooth seas prevail, though they would 
not answer in our northern latitudes, and 
they require a good many more people to 
handle them than we could spare for the 
work. They reef their canvass ,not like 
fore and aft sails in general by the foot> 
but by the leach along to the yard. There's 
no doubt, however, though they have an 
outlandish look, that they sail well on a 
wind, and not badly before it too, as we 
see by the craft below us there.'' 

Onward gracefully glided the Speronara 
— such is the name given to the craft 
which ply between Malta and Sicily with 
goods and passengers, and from some port 
in the latter island she seemed to have come, 
from the direction in which she appeared. 
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On she came very rapidly, considering the 
light breeze ; she was evidently a very fast 
craft of her class. She came abreast of 
Fort St. Elmo, and soon after took in her 
outlandish topsail, as Duff called it, just 
before she passed close under the spot 
where our friends were posted, so that 
they could look directly down on her deck. 
She seemed to be full of men habited in 
the long blue caps and striped shirt of 
Mediterranean mariners, with light blue 
trowsers and a red sash round the waist. 
She was of considerable size, and what is 
unusual with craft of her description, she 
was decked fore and aft, though her be- 
tween decks must have been inconveniently 
low. There was a place sunk aft whure 
stood the helmsman holding his long tillcJ 
and on either side were arranged, ready 
for use, several long sweeps ; but the wind 
was at present suflScient to impel tL( 
vessel along without their aid. Thus uiucA 
was seen as she ran up the harbom . ^^^^ 

c 5 
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passed close to the Zodiac, the mate of 
which, by his gestures, seemed to be speak- 
ing to the crew, and scolding them for the risk 
they ran of getting foul of her, and they 
then appeared to be uncertain where to 
bring up. At last she crossed over to the 
lone, and finally rounding to, took in her 
foresail, and dropped her anchor off the 
Custom House. 

The midshipmen and their companion 
soon got tired of looking down upon the 
harbour. Captain Bowse was obliged to 
part from them as he had business to 
transact, and they finally agreed, as they 
had still a couple of hours of daylight to 
hire a couple of horses of old Salvatore, in 
the Palace Square, and to take a gallop 
into the country, as a preparation for a 
grand ball which was to take place that 
evening, at the Auberge de Provence, and 
where Raby promised Jemmy Duff he 
would point him out Miss Garden. — Away 
hurried the two happy youngsters, without 
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easting another thought on the Speronara. 
I, however, particalarlj wish mj readers 
not to forget her, and also to remember 
the man-of-war brig, and the merchant- 
man, as both are destined to play a 
oonspicaoas part in the following narra- 
tive. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The Speronara would, on a near inspection, 
by a nautical eye, appear somewhat difler- 
ent to the general run of vessels of her rig 
and build. There was evidently the 
greatest attention paid to her ropes, spars 
and oars. They were of the best hemp 
and toughest wood ; not a stranded or even 
worn sheet or hallyard was to be seen; 
every spar was sound, and her canvass 
was new and strong. Her crew, or those 
who sent her out of port, seemed to con- 
sider that much might depend on her 
speed and capability of keeping the sea. 

If, however, she was employed in carry- 
ing passengers between Sicily and Malta 
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it was very natural that her owners should 
make her appear as sea-worthy as possible, 
to induce people to trust their Uves and 
property in her. We will suppose her still 
outside the port, soon after Jack Raby and 
his companions first saw her. Evidently 
the most important person on board was a 
young man of very pleasing exterior. He 
was rather tall than otherwise, and though 
slight, possessed a breadth of chest which 
gave promise of great strength and acti- 
vity. His complexion was sun-burnt, if 
not dark by nature, and his lip which be- 
tokened scorn and firmness, and gave an 
unattractive expression to his countenance, 
was shaded by a thick curling moustache. 
His features were decidedly regular and 
handsome, and had they been otherwise 
his large flashing dark eye would have 
challenged observation. His age was 
probably about two or three and thirty — he 
might have been younger — and he was 
certainly a very remarkable person. Those 
who saw him even but for a moment, went 
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away fancying that they had been long 
acquainted with his features. His costume 
at once betrayed his nation, for he wore 
the red fez, the embroidered jacket and 
full white kilt, and richly worked leggings 
and slippers of the Greek, and the cast of 
his countenance made one also conclude 
that he belonged to that nation. The only 
other person on board dressed in the Greek 
costume, was evidently some years younger, 
and was neither so tall nor so strongly 
built as his companion. His countenance 
was decidedly handsome, and what would 
be called aristocratic. It was very grave, 
and indeed melancholy in the extreme, and 
an accurate observer of character might 
have divined, from the form of his 
mouth and expression of his eyes, that he 
was sadly in want of firmness and decision 
in his actions, which idea, probably, would 
not have been very far from the truth. His 
dress, though the materials were good, was 
as plain as the costume he wore would 
allow ; but it could not be otherwise than 
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elegant and handsome, and it sat well upon 
his graceful figure. 

Those two persons were earnestly en- 
gaged in conrersation with another who ap- 
peared to be the master of the vessel, and 
they were standing leaning over the side 
away from the rest of the people on board. 

" Bemember now/* observed the princi- 
pal Greek to the master, " you are to be 
ready to weigh and make sail at a moment's 
notice. It may be to-night even — ^it may 
be to-morrow or on the following day — 
I cannot say — but you must be prepared." 

" Signor At/' answered the master in a 
tone of deep respect. " I will take care to 
obey your commands to the letter, but I 
am afraid there may be some difficulty 
with the authorities at the custom-house. 
They once suspected me of smuggling 
though I was as innocent as the babe un* 
born, and they may detain me." 

*' You know the consequences," returned 
the Greek vnth a fierce look, " I wiU listen 
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to no excuses, if anything miscarries^ so 
look to it/' 

" It is a dangerous expedition you go 
on, Signore," observed the Sicilian master. ' 

" Dangerous,^' exclaimed the Greek, in a 
tone of contempt, " danger is the food we 
live on, the air we breathe ; without it life • 
would lose half its zest. I'll tell you what, 
my friend, he is but a base born slave who 
knows not how to live,, and fears to die. 
Give me a Ufe of activity and excitement, 
and when that ceases, death will be wel- 
come." 

"You, Signore, are the best judge of 
your own taste," answered the Sicilian, 
"for my part I am content to make an 
honest livelihood by trading between my 
native city of Syracuse and yonder good 
port of Valetta, where, please the holy 
saints, we shall drop our anchor in the 
course of ten minutes." 

" And any thing thing else by which you 
may turn a colonna," muttered the Greek. 
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The Sperooara oonfinoed in her course, 
and as she came off Fort Kicasoli, ihe 
other person, habited as a Greek, who had 
not hitherto spoken, observed the four 
figures suspended on the southern bastion.' 

'' Holy Virgin, what are those ?" he ex- 
claimed in Italian. 

•' Those signore,'' answered the Padrone, 
as the master of the Speronara was called, 
with particular emphasis, " are Pirates." 

"Pirates!" ejaculated the young man, 
while a shudder ran throng his frame. 

''Si fdgnore pirates^' answered the 
Padrone, with a significant look. *'They had 
a short lite of it after they had committed 
the acts for which they were condemned; 
They had reached Smyrna with their 
booty when they were captured by the 
British, and brought back here." 

'" An awfiil lesson to others to be more 
careful how they manage affairs," observed 
the principal Greek laughing. "Now, I 
dare say, if the truth was known, those fel- 
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lows blundered terribly. It's always the 
case when people get into the clutches of 
the law/' 

The other Greek shuddered and turned 
his head aside. '' It is not a pleasant 
sight/' he observed. 

" Oh ! those English are terrible fellows 
for punishipg those engaged in any little 
transaction of that sort/' said the Padrone. 
They are good people though." 

" They are remarkably conceited/' • said 
the Greek, twirling his moustache. " They 
believe that they can make the whole 
world obey them ; but it is time that we 
should look about us. Ah I steer near that 
merchant brig there, in the mouth of the 
harbour, I should like to have a look at her 
that I might know her again." 

The man at the helm put it so much to 
port that the end of one of the long taper- 
ing yards of the Speronara nearly got foul 
of t^ie Zodiac's fore-yard. 

" What the deuce are you lubbers about 
that you can't keep yourself clear of your 
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neighbours/' sung out Bowse's mate, from 
the main rigging. " Til teach you better 
manners if I catch jou at sea, that's all." 

*^ The Englishman seems angry/' said the 
Greds:, laughing. ^'That brig though looks 
as if she had a valuable cargo on board. 
I must learn more about her." 

Conversation was now put a stop to in 
consequence of the caution necessary for 
steering into a thickly crowded harbour, 
and the hurry of bringing up. 

She dropped her anchor among a num- 
ber of similarly rigged craft, close in shore, 
where she lay exciting little or no obser- 
vation ; except that a few boatman saw her, 
and were calculating their prospects of 
having to transport her passengers or 
merchandise to the landing place, 

As soon as her sails were stowed, which 
was speedily done, the health boat came 
dODg side, »d as it appeared, she h.d 
come from Sicily, pratique was immediately 
given her. She was next visited by the 
custom house boat. The officer, for some 
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reason or other, seemed to consider that 
there was something suspicious about her, 
for he examined her papers very minutely, 
and read them over more than once, but 
was at last obliged to pass them as correct 
The vessel next underwent a strict search, 
but nothing contraband was found on board 
her, and at last he took his departure, even 
then casting back a look of doubt at her^ 
as if he was not thoroughly convinced that 
all was right. 

During these proceedings the Greek sat 
in the after part of the vessel, maintaining 
a perfect silence, while he played with the 
handle of a short poniard which he wore 
in his sash. 

"You appear to be suspected, my friend,*' 
he observed, to the master, as soon as the 
officers had gone. 

"So it seems, signore," he answered. 
" The fact is, once upon a time, I had a 
few bales of goods on board, which I con-* 
trived to land, without paying the duties, 
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and I hare erer smoe been watched as if 
I were a smugger." 

" It was dumsy in you to be discovered," 
observed the Greek. " In the present in- 
stance I might find it inconvenient/' 

A man in a small boat, who had been 
paddling qnietly at a little distance from 
the Speronara, as soon as the government 
officials had left her, darted alongside. 

*' Ah ! Signer Sandro, welcome back to 
Malta,'' he exclaimed, addressing the mas- 
ter of the little vessel. " I have not seen 
you here for a long time." 

" Not the less welcome I hope, Manuel," 
said the master. 

" Few are who remember their friends 
and pay well*' said the boatman. " How 
can I best serve you, signer 1" 

'* By landing my passengers, and giving 
them all the information they may require," 
said the master. ** Hark you, Manuel — 
put your head nearer — ^my boy's life is an- 
swerable for their safety — so, as you love 
me, take care that they get into no trouble. 
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They seek a passage to some part of their 
own country on board a merchantman, and 
have come here to look for one to suit 
them/' 

" I understand clearly, signer," said the 
boatman, significantly. " But who are they ? 
What is their calling, or occupation ?" 

" Oh ! mother of Heaven, don't ask me !" 
answered the padrone, with a terrified look. 
" They may overhear you. It is not my 
business to put questions to them. It is 
enough that they pay well, and do not wish 
to be known. Besides, they would not 
scruple to cut my throat if they were 
offended — and most assuredly their friends 
would string up my poor boy, if anything 
went wrong with them. Even now, look 
at the captain — I mean the best dressed of 
the two. How he is playing with the hilt 
of his dagger there. He is meditating 
sticking it into my ribs because I am talk- 
ing so long to you. I tell you, you must 
watch over their safety; and, in the name 
of the saints, aid them to get away as fast 
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as possible — tor, till thej are out of the 
place, I shall not feel my head secure on 
mj shoolders.'' 

" Oh ! I understand. They are pohtical 
offenders disguised as Greeks, who do not 
wish their moTements to be known ;" said 
the sharp-witted boatman, jumping at a 
conclusion. " HI undertake to serre you 
and them — not forgetting myself — ^and, I 
trust, that they will make it worth my 
while.'' 

^' No fear of that," the padrone was say- 
ing, when the Greek's Toice summoned him 
aft. 

"What were you saying to the boat- 
man?' he asked in an angry tone. 

" I was making arrangements with him 
to take you on ahore, signer, and do your 
bidding," was the answer. 

" Well, he may land me at once," said 
the Greek. ** Paolo, do you remain on 
board till I send for you, and let not a man 
quit the vessel on any excuse," he whis- 
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peced. •' Such provisions as they require, 
the boatman can bring off for them, and I 
will manage to make him faithful/' 

The Greek, without further remarks, 
swung himself over the side of the vessel 
and took his seat in Manuel's boat. 

" Hist, Manuel,'' he said, in the lingua 
franca vfe][ understood by the Maltese boat- 
men. " You are debating in your mind whe- 
ther you will inform the authorities that a 
suspicious character has landed on the 
island, and get a reward from them, or 
whether you will take the chance of pocket- 
ing what my generosity may induce me to 
bestow. Now, mark me, my honest friend. 
In the first place, I could get you hung for 
a little transaction, of which you know." 

The boatman started, and looked round 
with a suspicious glance. 

" Que diavoloy who can this be 1" he mut- 
tered. 

" In the second, remember the English 
do not detain a man on bear suspicions and 
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but shabbily reward an informer. On the 
other hand, twenty colonati are yours, if 
you do my bidding. I do not want an 
answer — ^you are not a fool. Now row on 
shore as fast as you can." 

The Greek was a judge of character ; 
and he seemed not be altogether unac- 
quainted with Manuel, the boatman. The 
boat ran in to the public landing place, and 
be stepped on shore with an independent 
and fearless air, where he mingled among 
the busy and motley throng who crowded 
the quay. The boatman, Manuel, sat in 
his boat a little distance from the shore, 
watching him, and ready, apparently, to 
obey his orders when he should be re- 
quired. 

The Greek proceeded onward through 
the lower parts of the town, eyeing those 
he passed with a quick keen glance, which 
seemed to read their very thoughts. People 
were too much accustomed to see the varied 
costumes of the East to regard him with 
unusual curiosity, or to incommode him in 
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his progress by stopping to stare at him ; 
at the same time that many remarked him 
as he slowly sauntered on and wondered 
whence he had come. He seemed to have 
nothing more to do than to amuse himseK 
by viewing the city, though he had cer- 
tainly not selected the most interesting or 
cleanest quarter. He apparently was a 
stranger to the place, by the way in which 
he hesitated at each crossing, which turn- 
ing he should take, till he had carefully 
deciphered the name on the wall. Now 
he stopped to look into a shop, then to 
gaze up at the windows of a house as if he 
expected to see some one there, and then 
to throw a copper to some importunate 
beggar. He walked with an air of so 
much independence and nonchalance, in- 
deed at times almost of haughtiness, that 
it was difficult to suppose he had the 
slightest apprehension of danger. Not a 
person, however, who passed him, escaped 
his scrutiny ; and even when he appeared 
to stop carelessly, or for the sake of con-^ 
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sidering the way he was to take, he cast a 
hurried glance behind him to satisfy him- 
self that no one was acting the spy on his 
movements. He had evidently seen enough 
to convince him that the vessel, in which 
he had come, was in bad odour, and he 
naturally concluded that her passengers 
would be narrowly watched- Of the 
crowds who passed, not a human being 
seemed to know him, and if he was in 
reahty particularly observed, it was done 
so cleverly and so cautiously that, with all 
his ingenuity, he failed to discover whether 
such was the case or not. He had already 
traversed a number of streets — ascending 
several flights of steps and descending 
others — when, at the corner of a narrow 
lane, his eye fell on a squalid-looking 
beggar who was lustily calling on the 
passers-by, in the name of all the saints, to 
preserve him from starvation. A broad- 
brimmed hat with a crown similar to those 
worn by Italian bandits, but sadly battered 
and brown with age and dirt, was worn 
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slotichingly on his head, so as almost to 
hide his features, which were further con- 
sealed by a handkerchief tied under his 
chin, and a black patch over one of his 
eyes. A tattered cloak, the cast off finery 
of a dandy of the palmy days of the old 
knightsofMalta, covered his shoulders, as did, 
in part, his legs a pair of blue cloth trowsers, 
through which his knees obtruded, and 
which were fringed with torn stripes at the 
feet. Such of his features as were visible 
were as ill-favoured as well could be. His 
voice too, had a peculiarly disagreeable 
tone, as in the lingua Franca of the 
Maltese mendicants he begged for alms. 

This interesting personage was support- 
ing himself carelessly on a pair of crutches, 
while he rested on one foot, and stretched 
forth the palm of his right hand to grasp 
whatever might be put into it. The Greek 
stopped and put his hand in his pocket to 
draw out a piece of money, while he did 
so narrowly eyeing the beggar. The man's 
voice changed instantly that he saw the 
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stranger looking at him ; from a half whin- 
ing yet impudent tone, it began to sink 
and tremble with alarm, and finally lie be- 
came perfectly mute and forgetful of his 
calling. 

^' I thought you would know me/' said 
the Greek. " And you must remember I 
never forget those I have once seen either 
as friends or foes/' 

" No, Signer, I perceive you do not,'' re- 
plied the beggar, trembling with alarm. 
" Have mercy on me." 

'' That dep^ids upon yourself," said ihe^ 
stranger. "At present, you deserve no 
mercy at my hands ; but I will now give 
you an opportunity of serving me ; and. if 
you do so ^ithfully, I will overlook the 
past." 

"You are very generous, Signer — you 
always were," exclaimed the beggar, try- 
ing to &11 down and embrace his knees,^ 
which the Greek prevented. " I will go 
to any part of the world— I will go through 
fire and water to serve you." 
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" You have not to go far to perform my 
directions ; but I want faithfulness in the 
discharge of the duty I shall impose on 
you/' said the Greek, sternly. *' And, 
mark me, Giacomo — if you play me false, 
as you have done others, I will find you 
out, and finish your worthless life with as 
little compunction as I would that of a 
rabid dog/' 

"'Sly Signor Capitmiy I very -well know 
that you are not a man to be trifled with,'' 
answered the beggar, bowing his head. 
" Tell me, what you want, and by the Holy 
Virgin and all the Saints in heaven I will 
perform the work faithfully." 

*' Tour oath is superfluous, as you 
would break it for a copper-piece, so 
don't insult me with it," replied the Greek, 
scornfully. " But listen : — there is a cer- 
Jew — Aaron Bannech by name— his office 
— his den— the place where he cheats, and 
robs, and Ues, is beneath the Albergo— in 
the Strada. — Do you hear ?" 
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^Si, Signar si, — I know the place — ^I 
know the man,'' said the b^gar, hastily. 

•* You know him ; it is well that you 
should — ^you are an admirable pair. He 
would sell his soul fimr a dollar, and would 
then try to cheat the deril out of it. You 
are a meaner knave. Half that sum would 
buy you. You both are useful to me, 
though. Hasten to him, and tell him that 
I am here. Say that he must clear out 
his den of visitors, derks, or other prying 
knaves, and that I will be with him in 
half an hour. When you have done this, 
go down to the port, and learn what vessels 
are about to sail, shortly, for the eastward, 
with all particulars about them — their 
cargoes — ^armed force — and number of men 
— also, what ships are expected to arrive 
shortly from the same quarter. Having 
gleaned this information, which you well 
know how to do, come up with it to the 
residence of the Jew. Listen, also, if any- 
thing is said about the Speronara Yolante, 
from Syracuse, by which I arrived. Ales- 
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sandro is her master — or, if any remarks 
are made respecting me. I am, probably, 
unnoticed ; but it is as well to be cau- 
tious." 

"I will strictly obey your directions, 
Signor,'' said the beggar. " Have you fur- 
ther orders V 

** No — ^you may go. I have been talk- 
ing to you too long already^ and may have 
been observed.^' 

" Rest assured of my fidelity,'* said tha 
beggar, hobbling oflF up the street on hia 
crutches, at a far more rapid rate than 
he was generally wont to move. 

No sooner, however, had he got out of 
sight of the Greek, than he slackened his 
pace. 

*' Now, I wonder what I should get by 
denouncing him to the authorities," he 
muttered to himself, " They are stingy iu 
rewarding informers though, and he, proba- 
bly, will pay better ; besides, as he says, he 
may get me hung by a word ; and if I get 
him into trouble^ some of his friends ara 
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certain to avenge hira. After all, too, he 
would, probably, make his story good, and 
I should not be believed, y^ou can never 
catch those Greeks asleep ; their wit is so 
keen, and they twist, and turn, and double 
in such a manner, that if they get into a 
scrape, they are certain of working their 
way out of it. No, it wont do. I must 
keep to my word, and be honest with him. 
Curse him. Here am I a beggar on 
crutches, and a far greater rogue lords it 
over me as if he were a prince." 

So the beggar hobbled on towards the 
house of the Jew to fulfil his mission. I 
am afraid that there are too many people 
in the world like Giacomo, the Maltese beg- 
gar, who are honest as long only as it suits 
their purpose. 
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CHAPTER 111. 



The Greek, little dreaming of the danger 
to which he was exposed, or, at all events, 
little fearing it, turned on his heel and 
retraced his steps for some part of the 
distance he had come. His air was more 
buoyant and independent than before. 

" So much for business," he muttered. 
" And now for amusement. Well try what 
this brave city can afford. Let me see, I 
passed a tratoria or a caffe but just now ; 1^11 
look in there, and learn what is going for- 
ward." 

He soon reached the place he spoke of; 
and throwing open the folding-doors at the 
entrance, entered with his usual careless 
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air, and took his seat at a marble table, 
which chauced to be imoocupied. There 
was a billiard table in the room beyond, 
and up-stairs were more secret apartments, 
where games of chance were, at times, 
played. 

The place was full of persons of all 
descriptions. English and Maltese, and 
others of various nations. Those belonging 
to the army and navy, were either of in- 
ferior rank, or were harum-scarum fellows^ 
who eared not at all with whom they asso^ 
ciated. There were, also, masters and 
mates of Merchantmen, Frenchmen and 
Italians ; and there was a representative^ 
indeed, to be found of almost all the people 
dwelling on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, as, also, of more distant nations. 
Some were smoking) and others drinking; 
but the greater number were idUng about, 
laughing and talking^ as if they had come 
there to kill time ; and when> by 
chance, any pause occurred, the noise of 
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the billiard balls was heard, and the cry of 
the marker from the next room. The 
Greek seemed to excite less obsenration 
even here than in the street, except from two 
or three of his countrymen, who were in 
the room, and who eyed him narrowly. 
He rose and sauntered into the billiard 
room, perhaps, to avoid their scrutiny, per- 
haps, simply to amuse himself by looking on 
at the game. He soon, however, returned, 
and ordering some coffee, he took up a 
Maltese newspaper, which appeared to af- 
ford him ©onsiderable interest. 

" Ah ! here we have a complete list of 
all the vessels about to sail from this port," 
he muttered to himself "It will serve to 
compare with old Bannech's and Giacomo's 
account,'' and taking out a pocket-book, he 
quickly copied the list. '' And let me 
see,'' he continued. " What have we here ? 

A ball to-night at the Auberge de Pro- 
vence. By St. Genario ; it will be a good 
amusement to go there. I shall pick up 
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not a litde useful iiif<Nnmadon of what ia 
going forward in the great world, what 
way the wheel is next to torn, and how 
those Englidi are going to act with r^ard 
to Greece, whether we are to have a 
loan or an army to assist ns. Heaven 
defend us from the latter, and aflford us 
good pickings frt>m the first But» with 
r^ard to this balL A stranger, I suppose, 
would not be admitted without an intro- 
duction. They are, I know, of old, very 
suspicious in this place. Well, I must 
make old Bannech settle that matter also 
for me. He must forge some good intro- 
ductions, if he cannot procure them for roe 
in any other way. He is well able to do 
so, for he keeps his hand in at the work, 
and knows every body here and else- 
where.'' 

While he sat meditating and sipping his 
cofiee, the three Greeks, at another table^ 
continued eyeing him narrowly, and, at the 
same cime, whispering among themselves. 
If he was conscious that their glances were 
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fixed on him, be stood the scrutiny admi- 
rably, without the slightest change of color, 
nor did his eye quail in the least. Look- 
ing suddenly up, however, he appeared 
first to discover that their eyes were 
turned towards him. Immediately rising, 
with a bland smile, he walked tip to 
them. 

'' You seem. to know me, gentlemen,'^ he 
observed, with a courteous tone, in pure 
Romaic. " Unfortunately I do not enjoy 
the same happiness. Will you inform me 
where it was we met ?' 

"Pardon, sir, for our rudeness,'' an- 
swered one of the three, rather abashed. 
" We mistook you for another person — we 
were trying to recollect where we had seen 

you." 

" It is not impossible that you may have 
met me before, if you have been in Italy, 
in which country I have resided for some 
years ; or lately in Sicily," answered the 
Greek. " In the fair city of Valetta you 
could not have seen me, as I only landed 
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an hour ago firom the last mentioned island, 
and in our native Greece, I have not been 
since the days of my early boyhood, though 
I am on the very point of returning 
thither/' 

" Then, clearly, we are mistaken,'* re- 
plied another of the three. "We, our- 
selves, arrived here only yesterday from 
Greece, after encountering numerous hard- 
ships and dangers. Among others, when 
off the southern end of Cerigo, our vessel 
was boarded by a rascally pirate, manned, 
too, by our own countrymen, who robbed 
us of everything we possessed, which they 
could carry off^ and we fully believe they 
would have sunk the ship, and murdered 
us, had not a British man-of-war hove in 
sight, and made them sheer off before they 
had completed their work/* 

"I dare say they would," replied the 
Greek, quietly, "Such gentry, I have 
heard generally consider that the only safe 
plan of avoiding detection, and the trou- 
blesome affair of a trial, and perhaps a 
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very disagreeable result, is to stop the 
mouths of those they plunder beneath the 
waves, lest tiiey should afterwards tell in- 
conyenient tales of them. If they thought 
you had escaped, they would take very 
good care another time not to commit such 
a blunder/' 

" Why, it wa« certainly from no leniency 
on the part of the yillains that we were not 
drowned, for they had bored holes in our 
ship's bottom, and thought we should have 
sunk at once ; but, fortunately, a fresh 
breeze brought up the man-of-war alongr 
side of us before we went down, and her 
people stopped the leak, and saw us safely 
into port." 

" I regret to hear this account you giv^ 
me," said the stranger, in a sympathising 
tone. " Though I congratulate you on 
your narrow escape, I may call it miracu- 
lous. You are far more fortunate than the 
generality of people who fall into the hands 
of those gentry, 1 should think. I was in 
hopes that our countrymen, since the com- 
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mencement of the glorious struggle, to 
throw off the foul Turkish yoke, had 
abandoned all their mal-practices, and had 
joined heart and hand in the great cause 
against the common enemy. I, too, am per- 
sonally interested; as I am about to embark 
on board some merchant vessel for the East, 
and may fare as badly as you have done, 
if not worse. Do you know any particu- 
lars of the pirate who attacked you ? I 
should like to learn all about him, that we 
may, if possible, avoid the vessel if we see 
her at a distance.^' 

'' It was dark when she boarded us, so 
that we had not an opportunity of scruti- 
nizing her near,'' answered the person ad- 
dressed, who was evidently, by his costume 
and appearance, a Greek merchant, and, as 
it afterwards appeared, the two younger 
men with him were his sons. " Our mis- 
fortune happened iu this way. We sailed, 
you must know, on board a Neapolitan 
brigantine from Athens, bound to Syracuse; 
The first part of our voyage was performed 
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in safety ; but when some ten miles, or so 
to the south of Cerigo we lay becalmed, 
the whole day. Our captain and the 
mariners set to work to pray to those ac- 
cursed little images they call their saints, 
for a breeze ; and, at last, it came ; but to 
proTO what sort of characters their saints 
are, at the same time appeared in the north 
east, a large polacca brig, of a very rakish 
look, stealing round the east end of the 
island. The stranger brought the wind 
up with her, and, as she neared us, the 
captain, who had been eyeing her earnestly, 
grew into a state of great trepidation, and 
began to pray harder than ever ; but this 
time his saints would not listen to him. 

• 

He wrung his hands, and beat his breast, and 
said that the stranger had a very suspici- 
ous look, and that he did not like it at all. 
After stamping on the deck, and weeping, 
and tearing his hair, for some time, in 
which he was imitated by most of his crew, 
he bethought himself of getting more sail 
on his craft, and of trying to escape 
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from the enemy, if enemy she were. 
A wild boar might as well try to out- 
strip the fleet hunter. The stranger 
came up with us hand over hand ; our only 
hope of getting away from him was in the 
coming darkness — ^at last the seamen 
managed to set all the sail the vessel could 
caxiy, and, with the wind right aft. we 
began to glide through the water. On, 
however, came the stranger after us ; if we 
wished to get away he did not intend that 
we should do so, and all of a sudden he 
yawed to port, and let fly a bow chaser 
right at us ; the shot did not hit us, but it 
frightened our captain excessively — for it 
flew directly over our heads. I verily be- 
lieve, if we had not stopped him, he would 
have let fly everything, and waited 
patiently to be robbed and murdered. We 
caught hold of him, and urged him to be 
calm, and that we might yet have a chance 
of escaping. The breeze freshened, and 
we held on, and, though the stranger still 
continued to overhaul us, he did not come 
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up SO fast as at first. Eyerj instant too ii; 
was growing dark, and,' as there was no. 
moon shining, we hoped, bj hauling our : 
wind, to slip away from him, if we tjould, 
contrive to run on without being lut tilli 
darkness had completely set in. He, how -j 
ever, seemed in a hurry, aiid, again yawing,: 
let fly another shot at us ; though his* 
gunuery was not particularly good: — ^for he; 
again missed us — it had the efiect of set*] 
ting the Neapolitan master and his crew^ 
dancing like madmen ; they leaped and- 
jumped, and twisted and turned, and tore^ 
their hair, and prayed and swore, all in: 
the same breath. They prayed for them-: 
selves, and swore at their enemies, and at; 
their own hard fate should they: be taken ;. 
for they all had a venture on board, I be^i 
lieve. Though two shots had missed, it 
was not to be expected that all should hav6> 
such ill-luck, and accordingly, when thej 
brig ynwed a third time and fir^d, down 
came our fore^topsail by the run. If then 
crew had been in a fright before, wheii> 
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they were not hit, it must be supposed that 
they were now in a complete paroxysm of 
terror ; their first impulse was to let fly all 
the tacks and sheets, and to jam down 
the helm, so as to let the vessel fly up into 
the wind ; their next was to rush below to 
put on their best clothes, and the yery little 
money they had in their pockets, and then 
to fall to again at praying and beating their 
breasts. Cowardly fools that they were, 
had they held on like men, as matters 
turned out, we should have escaped being 
plundered at all. In ten minutes after the 
last shot had created such confusion on 
board, a boat pulled alongside, and a 
dozen fellows in Greek dresses jumped over 
th6 bulwarks down upon our decks. We 
three, my sons and I, sat aft as dignified 
as Turks, and as all the crew were below 
there was not the slightest show of resis- 
tance. Our countrymen — for such I am 
sorry to say they were — seemed inclined to 
be civil to us, but vowed they would punish 
the Neapolitans for making them expend 
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the three shots, and they forthwith began 
plundering the vessel ; and hauling out the 
master from his berth, into which he had 
crept, they made him point out whatever 
was most valuable on board — ^brightening 
his wits up every now and then with a 
rope's ^id. How the poor fellow did howl! 
but he deserved it ; for he was an arrant 
coward. The leader of the pirates, who 
boarded us, was a very polite young man ; 
he told us, that he should be sorry to be 
under the necessity of cutting our throats, 
or of otherwise sending us out of the 
world ; but that he was afraid he should be 
compelled to do so, except we would con- 
sent to come on board his vessel where he 
would make us take the vow of secresy, and 
reland us in Greece. He told us that he 
was in earnest, and would give us till the 
last moment to consider on the subject be- 
fore he quitted the vessel. By this we con- 
cluded that he intended to murder all hands 
in cold blood, or to sink the brigantine. 
It is very extraordinary, and I hope thi|,t 
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you will pardon me the remark, but he 
bore a very striking resemblance to you, 
except that he looked younger, and it was 
this circumstance that first attracted our 
attention to you/^ 

The Greek stranger who had been stand* 
ing against the wall, with his arms folded 
and his legH crossed in an easy attitude during 
this narrative, at difierent parts indulging 
in a slight smile, now laughed outright. 
" An extraordinary coincidence as you say, 
my friend, though I confess that I would 
rather not bear so striking a resemblance 
to the cut-throat gentleman you describe. 
The consequences at times might be un- 
pleasant, and I trust that no relative of 
mine — no younger brother nor cousin has 
turned his hand to so disreputable an oc- 
cupation. Men of the first families it is 
true have become pirates, especially in these 
disordered times, but they usually make 
war only against their natural enemies the 
Turks or Moors. I cannot solve the mys- 
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tery ; however, I am very interested ia 
your tale — pray go on with it/' 

*' Before I say another word, I must en- 
treat your pardon for the remark I just 
made," said the Greek merchant, "I was 
compelled to do so to account for our ap- 
parent rudeness." 

"Oh certainly, my friend," said the 
stranger, " I pardon you with all my 
heart. Nothing was more natural — only I 
must beg that you will not repeat the ob- 
servation to anyone else. The consequences 
you know might be unpleasant, as it might 
create disagreeable suspicions in men's 
minds as to the rectitude of my character, 
but pray continue your tale." 

It must be remembered that although 
there were numbers of people within ear- 
shot, as this conversation was carried on 
in the Romaic, none of them understood 
it, which was perhaps fortunate for our 
stranger friend, as it would certainly have 
drawn their attention towards him, and if 
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a man happens ta be unknown in a place, 
the slightest shade of suspicion thrown on 
him is sufficient to blacken his character 
to the darkest tint. 

The Greek rubbed his red cap oflF and 
on his head two or three times to brighten 
his recollection, and then continued — 

" While the pirates were ransacking 
below, their yessel ran alongside, and our 
decks were soon crowded with a cut-throat 
set of fellows, who speedily joined their 
comrades in the work of plunder, and in 
transporting everything they considered of 
value to their own ship. It is extraordinary 
with what rapidity bales and packages 
were handed out of one vessel into the 
other. The rascals must have been well 
accustomed to the work. Everything was 
done with the greatest regularity ; their 
young leader directing all their movements. 
It did not take them a quarter of the time 
to unload that it had taken to load the 
vessel. Such discrimination, too, as the 
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yillains shewed in selecting the most Talu- 
able merchandise. 

" In the midst of the work, however, a 
cry was raised that a strange sail was in 
sight, right to windward, bearing down on 
us. With all their aridity for booty the 
fellows had kept their eyes about them in 
the dark. Their leader sprung on board 
his own vessel to have a clearer view. He 
was convinced that the strange sail was an 
enemy to him at all events, though a friend 
to us ; and calm and collected as if he 
was enjoying a game of play he issued his 
orders. The first was to tell his people to 
quit the brigantine, and to make sail on 
the brig. The second, part of which I 
heard, made my heart sink within me, and 
my blood run cold. He did not seem to 
think it had reached our ears — indeed I 
beheve he had forgotten all about us ; the 
words were — 

" ' Sink her — drown the people. No 
help for it — patience ; we should other- 
wise be suspected." 
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" Directly afterwards, several men with 
carpenters^ instruments, for boring holes, 
went below, and quickly returning, knocked 
our boat to pieces, and jumped on board 
their own yessel. As soon as all the pirates 
had quitted us, the brig sheered off. Just 
as she did so I heard some one exclaim — 

" Our countrymen — our dear compatriots 
where are they ? We have forgotten them. 
However, I don't think their regret for us 
could have been very great ; for the next 
moment they fired a broadside slap into 
our hull, between wind and water, to try 
to make us sink the faster ; and, making 
all sail, stood away from us as fast as a rat- 
tling breeze would carry them. Two of 
the crew had been knocked on the head by 
the pirates, and their broadside killed two 
more. The master and the survivors were 
utterly incapacitated from helping them- 
selves ; so we three Greeks, with the black 
cook, feeling some wish to preserve our 
lives, rigged the pumps which had escaped 
deirtruction, and set to work to keep the 
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water from gaining enough on her to send 
us to the bottom. This we found we could 
easily do ; and the cook, going below, was 
able to plug several of the holes which had 
been yery imperfectly bored. Some of the 
crew also, at last recovered their senses 
and assisted us in our labours ; so that we 
continued to keep the crafb afloat till the 
vessel, which had frightened away the 
pirates, came up to us. She proved to be 
the British brig-of-war, the Cockroach, and 
a boat immediately came on board to learn 
what all the firing was about. Our condi- 
tion proved the truth of our story ; and we 
entreated the officer, who boarded us, not 
to desert us, as the sacrifice of our lives 
would have been the inevitable conse- 
quence — ^whereas, the improbabilities of his 
catching the pirate were very great. The 
British are a very humane people, I will 
say that for them ; and the captain of the 
brig accordingly sent two boats* crews on 
board us, with the carpenter and his crew, 
and they plugged the holes^ and thrummed 
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a sail and got it under our bottom. Some 
manned the pumps, to which they quickly 
drove the Neapolitans with a ropers end — 
and next morning we made sail for Zante, 
which we reached in safety, escorted by 
our preservers, who immediately afterwards 
started again in search of the pirate/' 

" Did they fall in with him, do you 
know T asked the Greek, carelessly. 

'' Can you catch a sunbeam V^ said the 
first speaker. ^' She must be a fs&t craft 
to come up with him. They say nothing 
can catch him.^ 

" What, then, you learnt who your 
friend was V* said the stranger. 

^ Oh, yes ! We heard a good deal about 
him in Zante. He is the very terror of 
all honest, quiet-going traders in those 
parts.'' 

^And who is. this formidable, light- 
heeled gentieman, may T ask?'' said the 
stranger. 

« No other than that daring devil. 
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Zappa," said the merchant. *' You have 
heard of him, doubtless T 

" I think I have somewhere heard his 
name mentioned,'' said the stranger. ^' But 
has he already «tii^[^(i|^ed so tenific a 
name for himself 1 Ton described him as 
very young." 

" Aye, but old in crime. A man who 
murders all his captives, and sinks every 
ship he plunders, soon gets his name up in 
the world. . It is one of the various 
methods to gain notoriety. Each man to 
his taste." 

"You ire right, my friend,'' said the 
stranger, stretching out his arms and yawn- 
ing ; ** there are many methods by which 
a man may gain an elevated position ; and 
your friend. Signer Zappa, as you call him, 
seems to have chosen a very certain one — 
at least, if he falls into the hands of the 
governor of this island ; who, judging from 
the specimens I saw hanging up at the en- 
trance of the port, treats such gentry with 
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no slight distinctioQ, by placiDg them in 
the most couspicaoos posts within his juris- 
dictioD.*' 

*' You joke merrily on the subject ; but 
it is no laughing matter to those who hare 
been robbed and nearly murdered," said 
the Greek merchant ^ I only wish I could 
get the yillains in my power, 1 would 
hang them all without mercy, as high as 
Haman.'' 

'' I dare say you do," said the stranger, 
smiling. ''Such isbutanatural impulse. Yet, 
as I haye not suffered, I cannot enter quite 
so warmly into your feelings. Howeyer, I 
am grateful to you for your account ; and I 
shall take yery good care to keep out of 
the way of your friend, Zappa. May I ask, 
by the way, the appearance and name of 
the yessel commanded by this renowned 
cut-throat?" 

" Certainly," said the merchant, "though^ 
as I said, it was nearly dark when he 
boarded us ; but I should describe her as a 
rakish polacca brig, of about two hundred 
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and fifty tons burden ; and, from what we 
learnt afterwards, we discovered that she 
must be the celebrated * Sea Hawk/ It is 
said that she is so fleet that nothing could 
ever catch her; and that she comes up 
with everything she chases — so that, my 
my friend, you may not avoid her quite so 
easily as you may wish.'' 

" It is something to know what she is 
like ; and, if we cannot run from her, we 
must fight her/' returned the stranger. 
" However, before we part, let me assure 
you that I shall be most happy to be of any 
service to you in my power. When do you 
again sail from hence r 

** Ih a few days our mission here will be 
concluded. We then return to our beloved 
Greece," replied the merchant. 

'* What ! and run the risk of being chased 
by the ' Sea Hawk,' and of falling into the 
hands of that rogue, Zappa!' exclaimed 
the stranger. " However, as by the law of 
chances, you could scarcely encounter him 
twice, I should much like to accompany 
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you — ^for I should then consider myself safe 
from him. By what vessel do you go V 
. "A Venetian, merchant schooner, the 
Floriana. She sails hence in four days ; 
and, as she has a rich cargo, she is well* 
armed, and has plenty of men — so we need 
not fear Zappa or any other pirata" 

" Just as I should wish; I will look out 
for her, depend on it,*' exclaimed the stran- 
ger, quickly. " But I must, for the present, 
wish you farewell, gentlemen. I have an 
appointment, and I have already overstayed 
my time." 

Saying this, the stranger bowed to his 
new acquaintance ; and throwing down his 
reckoning with a haughty air, quitted the 
coflFee house. %: 

" He seems an honestly fair spoken gen- 
tleman," said one of the young Greeks to 
his father. " He will be a great addition 
to our society on board.'^ 

"I am not quite so certain of that/' re- 
plied the more sagacious merchant. " Fair 
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Bpoken he is without douU; butforhon*' 
est J, vihy yoa know the tafe rule it to look 
upon sJl men as knares. till you find them 
otherwise. Therefore, my . sohb, never con- 
sider a stranger honesty or you may dis^ 
cover, when toolate, thathe is a rogue. Now^ 
though it is doubtless fancy ; I cannot help 
thinking that our friend there bears a very 
striking resemblance to the pirate Zappa/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THfiRE is an old saying, that, ^' Give a dog 
a bad name, it is sure to stick by bim/^ On 
this account, I suppose it is that Jews are 
always considered rogues. I am very far 
from saying that they really are so invaria'- 
bly, or even generally. On the contrary, 
I believe that there are a great number of 
very honest, generous, kind-hearted, hard-^ 
workingpeople among them in all countries 
where they enjoy the privileges of free men. 
That, in those times and countries where 
they have been treated as worse than 
slaves, despised, insulted, and robbed on 
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every occasion, they should have become, 
^hsA they are o|ben described m being, is 
not only not surprising, but is, according 
to the laws which govern mankind. Tyranny 
and wrong, invariably make the people, who 
submit to them, grow mean, treacherous, 
and false. Cut off from all honourable 
pursuits, they have recourse to such as are 
within their power ; and thus the Jews, who 
were unable to hold even land in their pos- 
session, became the. money makers ; and, 
consequently, money lenders of the world 
r— and, as they were frequently pillaged and 
deprived by extortion, of their wealth, they 
naturally endeavoured to regain, by every 
means left to them, thq,t of which they had 
been robbed. -ij^ 

Now, though there are many Jews, 
whose upright conduct is sufficient to re- 
trieve the characters of their whole people, 
Quch cannot be said for the old Maltese 
Jew, Aaron Bannech. He was a rogue in- 
grain. To lie, cheat, and rob, where he 
could do jSQ without risk of detection, was 
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his occupation and delight. Lyings cheat- 
ing, and robbery, wore in him a second 
nature. He considered them not only 
lawful; but praiseworthy employments. 
He could not help lying and cheating if he 
tried. By so doing, he had heaped up 
hoards of wealth — he had raised himself 
from abject penury, and how could he be 
expected to persuade his conscience, or 
what stood him in place of one, that he had 
liot been acting rightly. True his gold 
was of no real use to him — he had no one 
to enjoy it with him — ^he had no relative 
to whom he could leave it. Some might 
say that it would serve to re-purchase 
Judea for his people ; but he cared no 
more for Judea than he did for Rome. He 
would not have parted with a sixpence to 
re-build Jerusalem, unless he could have 
got a very large interest for his money — 
indeed he would probably have required 
very suflBicient security, before he would 
have consented to part with it. His ap- 
pear|tnce was fai* from peculiar or strik- 
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ing aaha a>t in a dingy imdergro im d den, 
wluch &i appeared to have burrowed out 
for himself beneath the groaning walls of 
one of the old mansions of Yaletta. He 
had sharp, ferrety eyes> a hooked nose, and 
. a long, dirty, grey beard ; indeed, no dif- 
ference could be discerned between him 
and hi8 countrymen employed in selling 
old clothes in London. He wore a brown 
cap on his head, and a long serge overcoat, 
the color of which it was imppssible to de* 
tennine ; and a pair of sUppers, which had 
once been yellow, but were now stained 
with many a yaried tinge. The chamber 
in which he sat, was fitted up with a desk, 
and a table covered with packages of 
papers, and account bookj^ two high stools, 
and three or four rickety chairs. He was 
by himself, waiting in expectation of the 
arrival of the Greek. The time appointed 
had already passed, and he was beginning 
to think that some accident must have oc- 
curred to bis acquaintance. Ten minutes 
more elapsed-His suspicions increased. 
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^^ Can the myrmidons of the law hare 
got hold of himr he muttered.- ^*Tta* 
rascal Giacomo — ^he may have udotmeAi 
and will receive the reward whidi oQght to 
be mine. If I dared, I would secure the 
prize at once^— but then, I suspect^ before 
long, ihe amount will be increased. Yes, 
it must be. The fruit is not yet ripe for 
plucking." 

He stopped, either to chuckle at his own 
wit, or to calculate the sum he might ex- 
pect for betraying the man who trusted 
him. His virtuous meditations were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the Greek. 
His manner was as free and joyous as ever. 
He addressed the Jew in Italian, with a 
remarkably ptire accent. 

" Ah I my dear correspondent — my 
noble friend — my prince of money-lenders, 
how fares it with you 1 Still at the old 
trade of coining gold, eh 1 Well, we must 
all live either by fraud or force; cunning or 
strength, are the weapons put by nature 
into cur hands. To some she gives one ; 
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to others the latter ; nature is most impar- 
tial. To- t}ie lion she gives claws and teeth ; 
to the hptse his hoofs and fleetness. To a 
woman, beauty and soilness; to a man, 
strength and courage. She intends all 
these attributes to be employed. So, friend 
Badtiecli, you live by fraud, and I by force. 
It is not sol-' 

" I cannot dispute the correctness of your 
assertion : for to say the truth, you have 
spoken so rsapidlj, that my poor compre*' 
hension could not follow you, noble 
Signer," said the Jew, bending low, aiid 
placing a chair for his visitor. " But may 
I enquire what thus unexpectedly brings 
you to Malta r 

" Pleasure, Bannech — ^plealnire, and, per-: 
haps, the hopes of a little profit,'" said the 
Greek, laughing. " Now, though I may 
not just yet tell you what brings me to 
Malta, I will tell you a little more of my 
history than you are, at present, acquainted 
with. Know, then, most worthy Jew, that 
I am, by name, Argiri Carapiitzo, a patriot 
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Greek Chief, or Prince, call me, of Gra-i 
ditza. That 1 have been educated in Italy 
— that years have passed since I set foot in 
my native land — and that I am now hasten- 
ing thither to join in the noble struggle to 
emancipate Greece from the thraldom of 
the infidel Turk. I have travelled from 
that city of learning and piety, Pisa, to 
Naples, thence to Syracuse ; and from 
that ancient city, I have crossed the sea 
hither. All this you must remember, Ban- 
nech, should you be questioned." 

" I will not forget it, most noble prince," 
said the Jew, bending his head. " I like 
thfe story much. It has a probability about 
it which cannot fail to make it be believed 
— an essential point too frequently over- 
looked by bunglers in lying." 

** I am glad you like it," observed the 
Greek or prince— as we may now call him. 
— He took no notice of the last, not very 
flattering, observation of the Jew — " But 
now, Bannech, I wish to know what vessels 
are sailing hence for Greece, as I desire, you 
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must ramember, to secure a passage by one 
of them/' 

The Jew looked at him for a moment^ 
doubting whether he was in earnest. 

^' Oh, I understand/' he said, at length. 
"Why there are sereral sailing in the 
course of a few days, but the one which 
will best suit your purpose quits the har- 
bour to-morrow. She carries passengers 
—one of whom an English Colonel is said 
to be rich, so he will doubtless hare a store 
of gold on board. He has a daughter or 
niece with him, who is reported handsome. 
If she was, by chance, to fall into the hands 
of such gentry, as we wot of, she would 
gain them a large amount for her ransom. 
The vessel I speak of is the Zodiac, John 
Bowse, master." 

"I passed her as we entered the har- 
bour,*' remarked the Greek. " I will go 
on board this very evening. But I wish 
to know more about her passengers. 
Could not they be induced to carry a 
large amount of gold with them. It 
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would be very conyenient. Tell me, how 
can I become acquainted with them !" 

The Jew shook his head. 

*' 1 do not know how it can be managed. 
These English people, with their proud 
manners, do not like making the acquaint- 
ance of foreigners of whose history they 
are ignorant.'* 

'' Do not tell me that it can not be done," 
exclaimed the Greek, impatiently. " I tell 
you, Signer, that you must find means of 
doing it Surely a Greek Prince would 
not be refused admittance into the best 
society of an insignificant island dependency 
like this." 

" There are a great many arrant rogues 
bearing that title," said the Jew, his eyes 
twinkUng as he spoke. And among the 
English here the rank alone does not bear 
much weight. You should have letters of 
introduction, and how they are to be pro- 
cured, I cannot say." 

" How they are to be procured ! Why 
forge them to be sure, my friend," ex- 
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claimed the Greek. " Nothing is so easy. 
Come come — ^you are well accustomed to 
the work I know/' 

" Oh father Abraham I suppose I was to 
be discovered/' ejaculated the Jew. " My 
credit would be gone, and I should be com- 
pletely ruined and undone." 

** Oh, no fear of that, while your wits 
are as keen as at present,'* said the Greek. 
" Come, has not the Colonel some acquain- 
tance or other in Italy, who would be likely 
tp introduce a distinguished foreigner, his 
friend, visiting the island, or do you know 
of some other person to whom a letter of 
introduction might be addressed V 

The Jew meditated for some time, and 
if with any other sensation than that of 
grasping avarice, and all its accompanying 
hopes and fears, it was with that of admi- 
ration for the Greek's daring and versatility 
of talent. He was thinking of the value of 
which they might be to himself 

" I have it," he exclaimed. " There is a 
client of mine — a young spendthrift, who 
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has lived much in Italy, and many of whose 
acquaintance I know. Stay^ I hare a 
letter by me from his friend the Count 
Montebello of Florence. He shall be your 
introducer — Do you know him 1" 

*' I know nothing of him'' said the Greek, 
" make me a friend of his friend. — It will 
be safer and will be sufficient.'' 

" Excellent, excellent," exclaimed the 
Jew, chuckUng at the thoughts of the 
fraud. 

" You should have been bred a lawyer 
instead of a sailor, prince. Now, remem- 
ber, this cUent of mine is acquainted with 
Colonel Gauntlett, and is indeed a suitor 
of his niece's,'for the sake of the money he 
expects she will receive from her imcle — 
You will know how to talk to him." 

"Admirable! My plan must prosper. 
There is a ball, too, I understand to-night, 
at which I suppose all the principal 
people in the place will be present, and 
among them, the Colonel, his niece, and 
my new friend. I must be prepared for 
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the occasion, so, friend Bannech, send for 
the best tailor in the place forthwith; for it 
will never do to appear in this barbarian 
costume/' 

The Greek having thus fully concocted 
his plan, overruled all .the objections 
thrown out by the Jew, and as he was a 
man of action, he insisted on a tailor being 
instantly sent for. In ten minutes after- 
wards the well-known artist Paulo Buhajiar 
made his appearance, and though he was 
somewhat astounded at the shortness of the 
time allowed him to rig the Greek stranger 
in a suit of mufti, a show of some broad 
gold pieces overcame all diflBculties, and he 
promised to set every hand, at his estab- 
lishment pnto the work. 

Little did the honest Paulo dream as, 
with a profound bow, he gathered up his 
measures and pattetnst^ and took hia de- 
partan^ wiio was the distinguished foreigner 
for whom he was about to labour. The 
Greek desiring the Jew to detain the beg- 
gar, Giacomo, till his return, with a tri- 
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umphant look soon after sat out to inspect 
the good brig the Zodiac. 

Argiri Caramitzo was a man who hated 
inactivity ; he was never happy except he 
was in motion, and never contented unless 
he had a prospect of change before him. 
Bom in England, he would have been a 
universal philanthropist, or a radical re- 
former, or an inventor of patent machines, 
or, in late days, a railroad projector — he 
would have employed his time in harang- 
ing popular assemblies on the rights of 
man, and the freedom of religion, and he 
would have been a loud advocate of the 
cause of the Poles and Greeks, and Hun- 
garians ; but, as he happened to have been 
bom in Greece, he cared not a jot for the 
Greeks, and employed his talents, sharpened 
by use, in making a fortune in the way 
most clearly open to him, and most suited 
to his taste. 

He now hurried down to the quay, oflF 
which he saw Manuel at his post, waiting 
for his return. He beckoned him to ap- 
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preach, and, taking his seat, ordered him to 
pull along side the English brig, the Zodiac; 
be soon stood on her deck, to the no small 
astonishment of Captain Bowse, who liad 
just before got on board. It may be sup- 
posed, that they would hate'had no little 
difficulty in understancjing each other ; but 
there is a lingua Franca used in the 
Mediterranean, which all mariners, who 
traverfi^e that sea, yery quickly pick up ; 
and what with that, and the aid of signs, 
they mude themselves tolerably intelligible 
to each other ; at all events the Greek 
learned all he wished to know ; even before 
be had spoken, his quick glance had made 
him acquainted with the armament of the 
vessel, and her probable sea-worthy quali- 
ties. His foot, too, as he walked aft, hap- 
pened to strike one of the cannonades, th^ 
look of which he considered suspicious, and 
he smiled as he found that it was of wood. 
He soon made known his object in visiting 
the ship ; he was looking out for a passage 
to Greece by some vessel shortly to sdl thi- 
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ther, and as the appearance of the Zodiac 
pleased him, he should like to engage a 
cabin on board her. 

" Cannot, though, receive you on board, 
sir — sorry for it ; but all my accommoda- 
tion is taken up by an English colonel 
and his family ; and he would not allow any- 
body else on board, even if it was the Pope 
himself," answered Captain Bowse. 

" But I am not at all particular as to 
the sort of accommodation you can find for 
me," urged the Greek, " I have been at 
sea before, and can rough it as well as any 
of you mariners." 

" No matter, Mr. Prince ; the Colonel 
would not allow any stranger on board, so, 
with all the will in the world to serve you, 
I cannot do it." 

" But suppose the Colonel should not ob- 
ject, would you then receive me 1" asked 
the stranger, 

" That would alter the case, sir, and 
we would rig you up the best berth we 
could manage " answered Captain Bowse. 

VOL. I. F 
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" So far, so good," said the Greek. 
" About the passage money we shall not 
disagree ; but tell me of what does your 
cargo consist 1 I have the greatest horror 
of sleeping over gun-powder, or anything 
likely to explode." 

" Oh, we have no gun-powder except a 
few charges for our guns there ; but we 
have some cases of muskets consigned to a 
merchant at Cephalonia, and which will, I 
suspect, soon find their way over to your 
friends on the main ; and we have besides 
an assortment of hard goods, and of silks 
and clothes, and cottons and such things, 
indeed, as would only be shipped in a 
sound ship — high up in Lloyd's list, let me 
tell you, sir. There isn^t a finer craft out 
of London than the Zodiac, and none but 
a good ship would have weathered the 
gale we fell in with t'other day, though, as 
it was, we met with a little damage, which 
made us put in here to repair." 

" T have no doubt of the Zodiac's good 
qualities, and I hope that I may yet havQ 
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the satisfaction of proving them/' said the 
Greek, as he stepped over the side. " Adieu, 
Captain, a prosperous voyage w hether I sail 
with you or not/^ 



F 2 
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CHAPTER V. 



A grand ball was taking place at the Au- 
berge de Provence, in the Strada Reale, at 
Valetta. All the rank and fashion of the 
city were assembled. They consisted of 
the Naval, Military, and Civil Officers of 
the crown stationed there, their wives and 
daughters ; a few English visitors attracted 
to the island to recruit their health, or to 
indulge their curiosity; and some foreigners, 
illustrous and otherwise, who had come 
there chiefly on the latter account ; though 
a small portion might have been travelling 
diplomatists or scientific savants. Few 
ball-rooms could display a larger number 
of glittering uniforms, both Naval, Military, 
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and consular, and there was^ a very fair 
proportion of beauty among the younger 
ladies, and diamonds among the dowagersi 
The soldiers certainly took the lead. They 
consider that possession is nine parts of 
the law, and thus as they live in the 
island, while their Kaval brethren are 
merely visitors, they could not help feeling 
their superiority. Captains of line of 
battle ships and frigates are, of course, 
however, held in high consideration by the 
fair sex ; but midshipmen were sadly at a 
discount; and even lieutenants, unless 
they happened to have handles to their 
names, or uncles in the ministry, are very 
little thought of Such was the case at 
the time of which I write. I suspect very 
little alteration has, since then, taken 
place. 

So our two young friends. Jack Kaby 
and Jemmey Duflf, seemed to feel as they 
sauntered into the ball room, and cast their 
eyes round in a somewhat unusually bashftil 
manner, in search of any j young lady who 
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would deign to bestow a bow on them, and 
accept them as partners. At last, Jemmy 
Duff exchanged a nod and smile with the 
little Maltese girl who had before attracted 
him, and he was soon, according to his own 
fashion, engaged in making desperate love 
to her, evidently as much to her amuse- 
ment as to his satisfaction. Poor Eaby 
stood looking on, and could scarcely help 
feeling jealous at his friend^s good fortune ; 
for not a single lady did he know in the 
room, when a hand was placed on his 
shoulder. He looked up, and a bright 
smile irradiated his countenance as he saw 
who it was. 

" What, Raby, don^t you intend to shew 
some of these fair ladies how well the lone 
lads can kick their heels T^ 

The speaker was a young, intelligent 
looking man, with a complexion which 
would have been fair, had it not been sun- 
burnt, with thick, light, curling hair. He 
was strongly but gracefully made, of the 
ordinary heighth, and would have been 
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by every one considered good looking ; 
his forehead and mouth were decidedly 
handsome, the latter expressing great firm- 
ness, at the same time a great amiability of 
disposition. His dress was that of a com- 
mander in the navy. 

" I can*t get a partner, sir," answered 
the midshipman, " I don't know a lady in 
the room. 

" Oh ! we will soon find you one. I 
must not have my boys thought to be mis- 
anthropic." 

*' Captain Fleetwood," said a lady, near, 
" can you introduce a partner to my niece ?" 

*' Oh, certainly," answered the officer, 
seizing Jack Raby by the arm, " allow me 
to introduce Mr. Raby, of Her Majesty's 
Brig, lone, who will be happy to dance the 
next quadrille with you." 

The young lady to whom he spoke, 
smiled, and said she should be very happy ; 
but the aunt made a wry face, and observed 
that she intended to have asked him to in- 
troduce his friend, Major White, of the — " 
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" I hope my young friend, Raby, will do 
as well. He is a nephew of Lord — " ob- 
served Captain Fleetwood, in a slightly sati- 
rical tone. '* I will bring up White, in tow, to 
your ladyship, as soon as I can sight him." 

Captain Fleetwood was always more 
thoroughly nautical in his mode of expres- 
jsion, at Malta, than in any other place," 

" Oh, certainly, I am most happy to 
know any of your officers, especially a 
nephew of Lord — whose brother is a great 
friend of my husband's cousin." 

Captain Fleetwood might hare made a 
rejoinder ; but at that moment his eye 
glanced towards the door, at which was 
entering a stout, oldish gentleman, in plain 
clothes, and hanging on his arm, a fair, 
young, and very pretty, and interesting 
girl. He instantly hurried forward and 
claimed her hand for the next dance, which 
with one of the sweetest possible smiles, 
she promised to give him, while the old 
gentleman, though he nodded to him, evi- 
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deiiti;;^ regarded Mm with far from amiable 
feelings. 

The young officer however, who appeared 
accustomed to the old man^s surly looks^ 
and indifferent 4iO them, remained by her 
side, and engaged her in an animated con- 
yersation. At last her companion lost all 
patience, and tugging at her arm, he ex- 
claimed-— 

'' Come along, Ada^ we must look for a 
seat, somewhere, till the dancing begins^ 
for I Cannot undertake to stand on my legs 
all night. Captain Fleetwood, you will 
find Miss Garden at the fiirther end of the 
room, probably, when you wish to claim 
her hand for the next quadrille ; but as she 
is soon to commence a long sea voyage, I 
cannot allow her to fatigue herself by dauc* 
ing much this evening/' 

Colonel Gauntlett^ for the speaker was 
the uncle of Ada Grarden^ said this in a 
grave, cold tone, sufficient to freeze the 
heart of any ordinary lover ; and pressing 
his niece'tt arm. as if to prevent her froiA 
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escaping, he dragged her through the 
crowd towards a seat which he found var 
cant. - 

" Ada/* said the colonel, as he walked 
on, "I will not have you intimate with any 
one of those sea oflBicers. I cannot bear 
them, from the highest to the lowest. One 
of them had the impertinence to interfere 
between me and a lady to whom I was 
paying my addresses. By jove, miss, he 
carried her off before my eyes. I have 
hated them ever since, with their easy- 
going, devil-me-care-ways.*' 

" But surely, uncle, you would not make 
all suffer for the fault of one ; and I sup- 
pose your rival loved the lady,'* urged 
Ada. 

" Love her, I suppose he did love her ; 
but he had no business to do so, I tell you. 
1 already looked upon her as my wife,'* ex- 
claimed the colonel, stamping down his 
stick vehemently on che floor, and speak- 
ing so loud that several people must have 
heard him. 
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" But did the lady confess her affection 
for you, uncle/* asked his niece. 

" Confess her love ! why aye, no, that 
is, I never asked her ; or rather she took 
it into her head to refuse me altogether." 

Fleetwood was about to follow, but he 
suddenly stopped. 

" It will only enrage the old man, and 
excite suspicions in his mind. Perhaps 
he will insult me to get rid of me altogether, 
I had bett-T not." 

A da found herself seated next to Lady 
Marmion, with whose niece Jack Kaby was 
dancing. Her attention was easily rivetted 
by the praises which her ladyship lavished 
on Captain Fleetwood, and the secret of her 
affection, if secret it could be called, was 
easily penetrated by the astute dame. 

" Now, my dear, you know I like him, 
though I do not like the navy in generaK 
Their coats smell of tar and cockroaches, 
and their conversation is all about their 
ships and their adventures at sea, and on 
shore, and then you know they are gene* 
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rally so poor, that it is dangerous to let a 
girl talk to them. Captain Fleetwood is 
not very rich I believe, but then he has 
prospects, and they should be taken into 
consideration." 

" I really do not know," said Ada. " It 
never occurred to me to calculate the for- 
tunes of the gentlemen with whom I am 
acquainted." 

"Oh,.. you will grow more prudent, my 
dear, sdme day," observed her ladyship. 
" But who can that particularly handsome 
man be walking this way, with Captain 
Dunnup. By the way, my dear, I should 
recommend you to keep that Captain 
Dunnup at a distance. I gave Jane the 
same advice, for you know he has entirely 
run through his property, and they say, 
besides, that he is completely in the hands 
of the Jews. Dear me, here he comes 
with the stranger." 

As she spoke, two gentlemen were ad- 
vancing towards the spot, where she and 
Ada Garden were sitting. The one she 
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aUuded to was a disinpated looking young 
man, though with a well-bred air and 
rather handsomoi The other was decidedly 
so, indeed . he might well have been con- 
sidered the handsomest man in the room. 
There was a noble and independent air, 
and a free-bom grace about him, so all the 
ladies declared, which would hare made 
him anywhere distinguished. His features 
were dark, and of the purest classical 
model, his eyes were large and sparkling, 
and a long silky black moustache shaded 
his lip. His costume was simple and cor* 
rect from his well-fitting black coat to his 
trousers, which showed oflF the shape of 
his handsome leg, and his silk stockings, 
and low, well-polished shoes. The most 
severe critic could not have found the 
sUghtest fault with him, except perhaps 
that his coat shone too much, as if it was 
just out of the tailor's hands. 

" Permit me to introduce to your lady- 
ship, my friend, Prince Argiri Caramitzo,'' 






md GaptM mYimi}^,* s:dyanciiig and pre-' 

senticg the stranger, yrho bowed grace* 
folly. •■-•■■'"■•"•■'-- - '■■[ 

"And may I, Miss Garden, be allowed 
to introduce him to you/' he continued* 
"Although a Greek, he speaks Italian like 
a native in which language I know that you 
also are a proficient/' 

Both ladies bowed their heads, and sig-^ 
nified their pleasure in knowing the Prince 
Cararaitzo. He, in his turn, in very pure 
Italian, expressed his still greater grati- 
fication at the honor he enjoyed* 

While he was speaking, Dunnup caught 
Colonel Gauntlett's eye fixed on him, and 
it occurred to him that he should introduce 
his friend. He accordingly took him up, 
and introduced him in form. 

The Prince is going eastward. Colonel, 
and as you will probably meet again in 
the classic land of Greece, if you do not 
rather journey together, I feel that you 
should become acquainted.'' 
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* As Colonel Gauntlett ratber liked the 
look of the stranger he condescended to 
be civil to him, but as he did not speak a 
word of Romaic, and as his Italian was 
very indifferent, and his French worse, 
Argiri Caramitzo could scarcely understand 
what he said. He, however, made a poUte 
speech fiill of complimentary phrases in 
return, and then bowing went back to 
talk to the ladies. 

The handsome stranger judged that he 
should more speedily gain all the inform- 
ation he required from the niece, and 
might afterwards, through her, if he found 
it requisite, persuade the Colonel to do 
what he desired. He found on his return 
that Miss Garden had been led out to 
dance by Captain Fleetwood, so he sat 
himself down to play the agreeable to Lady 
Marmion ; and to glean from her much 
which he wished to know about the politics 
of Valetta, and which she was too happy 
to impart. 

We, however, must follow Captain Fleet- 
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^ood d,nd Miss Garden^ There was no 
doubt of their being tovrers by the confiding 
tray in which she tested on his arm, and 
glanced up into his face as he spoke ; and 
the look of proud happiness with which 
he regarded her, and seemed to defy the 
world to venture on the experiment of 
tearing her from him. Everybody ob- 
served it but Colonel Gauntlett, and he re- 
mained obstinately blind to what had taken 
place. 

" My beloved Ada, this is the last time 
that I may have an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you,'' said Fleetwood, as, the dance 
being over, he led her to an open balcony 
which looked out on the moonlit harbour. 
" You know how ardently I love you, and 
that willingly would I sacrifice all the 
prospect of your uncle's property, if he 
would give his consent to our union ; but 
I would not urge you to act in opposition 
to his wishes-yet there is a time when 
obedience ceases to be a duty, and that 
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time must come when he obstinatelj refuses 
to give you to me." 

" He will not, he cannot do so, >vhen he 
knows how dearly, how deeply you love 
tne" She spoke according to the dictates 
of her own heart, nor was she, however, 
wrong. 

*'Then this very night, or to-morrow 
morning, before you sail, I will ask you 
from him, and as soon as 1 pay oflF the 
lone, which 1 shall probably do in the 
course of two months, I will come back 
and claim you. Shall I do so, dearest ?' 

" Oh, yes ! do, Charles, it is the only 
way, and, beUeve me, whatever is the re- 
sult I will be faithful to you. While you 
claim me, I will never marry another." 

" I cannot ask more, and yet I could not 
demand less without contemplating au 
event, which would wring my heart with 
anguish," exclaimed Fleetwood, pressing 
her hand to his !ips. " I think, however, 
we may before that time again meet — I ex- 
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pect to be sent to Greece, and shall con- 
trive to visit Cephalonia.'* 

For some time longer the lovers talked 
on without taking note of its flight, when 
they were disagreeably interrupted by the 
voice of the Colonel enquiring for Ada. 

" Come here, miss," he exclaimed. 
" Here has been Prince Caramitzo waiting 
for the last quarter of an hour to lead you 
out to dance, and you were nowhere to be 
found — I will not have it/' And he looked 
a black thunder cloud at Fleetwood. " Come, 
Signior Principe^ there is your partner 
ready for you." 

The Prince, comprehending his meaning 
more by his action than his words, stepped 
forward, and, with a profound bow, off'ered 
his arm, which Ada, giving a glance of 
regret at Fleetwood, was obliged to accept. 
The Prince was not a man, it appeared, to 
allow a lady to feel annoyed in his society ; 
he first paid her a slight and delicate com- 
pliment on her beauty, which he introduced 
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in a description of his own countrywome«i 
and the Italians. He told her how much 
he admired all he had heard of England, 
and seen of Malta ; he drew ont her opinion 
on several subjects, and a little account of 
her life, and then excited her curiosity 
about himself. 

" But how is it, that, being a Greek, you 
speak Italian so well V she asked. 

This was just what he expected ; he 
wished to tell her his history, but could 
not volunteer to do so. 

" Ah, signora, it is a long story, and 
would fatigue you ; but thus much I may 
tell you : — You know the misery, the ab- 
ject slavery to which my beautiful, my 
noble country was so long subjected beneath 
the iron despotism of the infidel Turks. 
Our fathers contrived to live under it, or 
the present race would not have been born 
to avenge them. We were rapidly becoming 
extinct as a nation ; our religion languished 
—our education was totally neglected. 
My father, however, the late Prince of 
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Graditza, also Argiri Caramitzo, was a 
man superior to those around him, and de- 
termining that I, his eldest son, should 
have the advantage of a good education, he 
sent me to the famous University of Pisa, 
in Tuscany. I there acquired the language 
of Italy in its purest form ; but, unhappily, 
I almost learned to forget my own country 
— ^I formed friendships with those among 
whom I lived ; I not only learned to talk, 
but to think as an Italian, and I was even 
ignorant of the gallant struggle which had 
commenced in Greece. This was owing to 
the aflFection of my parents, who, knowing 
that my disposition would have prompted 
me instantly to throw myself wherever 
danger was the greatest, did not inform me 
of what was taking place, and when they 
suspected that 1 must have heard something 
on the subject, assured me that my presence 
would be useless, and urged me to remain 
where I was. Alas ! I listened to their well 
meant deceit, till news was brought me, 
that my noble father himself; had b^ea slain 
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in combat with the enemies of our country, 
and that my mother had died of grief at 
his loss. Then, indeed, the truth was 
made known to me, and, rousing myself 
for action, I hastened to fly to the country, 
where T felt that the presence of even the 
meanest of her brave sons was required. 
Alas ! I found that the means of quitting 
Italy were wanting — I was in debt, and no 
funds had been transmitted to me. 1 con- 
trived to exist ; for my Mends were kind, 
but innumerable delays occurred before the 
money I sent for arrived, and I am only 
now on my way to Greece — my native 
land — the mother of the arts and sciences, 
the country of Socrates and Plato, of Alex- 
ander and Aristides, the battle field of 
Thermopylae and Marathon. Ah, signora, 
Greece once contained all that is noble and 
great, and brave — what she once was, such 
she will be again — when we, her brave 
sons, have regenerated her, when we have 
driven forth the accursed Turk, never more 
to set his foot upon our sacred shore, except 
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as a slave, and a bondman. Ah, this 
is the patriot's wish — his dream by night, 
his hope by day. This is the bond of 
union which now unites the hearts of our 
countrymen in one great feeling — a deadly 
hatred of the Turk — Time is coming, and 
will shortly arrive when Greece, brightly and 
freshly burnished, will come forth a model 
of a perfect republic to all the nations of 
the earth. You are happy, signora, in go- 
ing to the neighbourhood, that you may 
watch the progress of the glorious work."' 

Ada listened, and her cheek glowed 
with animation, for she was an enthusiast 
in the cause of the Greeks. She looked at 
the Prince, and thought him a noble 
patriot^ 

The Greek intended that she should do 
so. He was struck by her beauty, and 
every instant he felt his admiration for her 
increasing. 

A second time she accepted the Prince's 
hand, itii preference, however, only to that 
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of Captain Dunnup, and she became the 
envy of the room, for numberless fair 
ladies were dying to dance with the hand- 
some prince. 

The Greek stranger was accompanied to 
the ball-room by a young man of very 
striking appearance, though of a slighter 
figure, and not as tall as himself. He 
spoke of him as his particular friend the 
Count Montifalcone, who was on his way 
with him to join those struggling for Gre- 
cian independence. His manners were 
elegant : but he appeared to be very bash- 
ful, or diffident ; and, at all events, appeared 
very much disinclined to enter into conver- 
sation. The Greek, however, introduced 
his Italian friend to Miss Garden; and though, 
at first, he was very much reserved, as he 
gazed at her animated and lovely counte- 
nance, he appeared to gain courage, and 
warmly entered into conversation on the 
beauty of his native Italy, and her su- 
periority in works of arts over all other 
countries, It seemed qurioi^ to her that 
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although he was going out to join the 
Greeks, he should show so little interest, 
as he appeared to do, on the subject of 
Greece, her wrongs and prospects. He 
danced, however, but once with Miss 
Garden nor did he, during the course of 
the evening, attempt to gain an introduc- 
tion to any one else ; but continued to 
watch her, at a distance, wherever she 
moved, and was evidently much struck 
with her beauty. 

Many remarked the grave and silent 
young Italian as he stood, with his arms 
folded on his breast, endeavouring to con- 
ceal himself among the crowd, or leaned, 
apparently lost in reflection, against the 
door-post at the entrance to the room, in 
which she happened to be. His Greek 
friend seemed so much engaged, that he 
scarcely noticed him and though Captain 
Dunn up exchanged a few words with him 
occasionally, he spoke to no one else, nor 
did he seem anxious to do so. 

With a glowing cheek and sparkling eye 
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Bite listened as he advocated, in ardent 
language, the cause of his native land, and 
her heart beat with enthusiasm. 

" Oh! if I were a man, nothing should 
prevent me from hurrying to join the sacred 
ranks of your liberators;" she exclaimed. 

*' With such an advocate we must suc- 
ceed," returned the Greek, bowing. ** Some 
of your noble countrymen, it is said, have 
already joined the patriot force; and, lady, 
when in the thick of the combat, fighting 
for Grecian liberty, I shall remember your 
words, and feel that your prayers are aid- 
ing us." 

Ada listened to the softly flowing ex- 
pressions of the voluble Prince, and believed 
him to be a perfect patriot. Had she 
known a little more of the world, she 
might have thought otherwise, and yet^ 
who can say, that while the Prince w=as 
speaking to her^ he did not feel all he ex- 
pressed. New hopes, feeUngs, and aspira- 
tions, rushed into his mind, elevating and 
purifying it'-na glorious futuve might yet 

VOL. I. G 
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be in store for his country and himself — 
and while he remained by her side, the 
force of those sensations continued. It was 
with unwillingness, and even pain, that he 
was obliged to yield her up again to Cap-^ 
tain Fleetwood, who was naturally on the 
watch to monopolize her whenever he could. 
How the Prince hated the English Captain ! 
for he soon saw that, though Miss Garden 
listened to his own honied words with 
pleasure, her heart was in the safe keep- 
ing of one whom he, all of a sudden, chose 
to consider as his rival. 

" No matter," he muttered. " I must 
teach her to forget him.^^ 

He sauntered about the room for a short 
time by himself, paying little attention to 
the fair ladies who surrounded him, and it 
must be owned, was sadly indiflferent to the 
charms of most of them. He then sought 
Colonel Gaimtlett, whom he endeavoured 
to engage in conversation. It was certainly 
of a peculiar nature, and the meaning was 
not always clear to either party ; but he 
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gleaned much useful information, and sug- 
gested many things to the Colonel in return. 
Among other pieces of advice, he recom- 
mended him to carry as much gold as he 
could with him, telling him that he would 
find it more convenient than bills. He 
strongly advised him also to keep it in his 
trunks, as they, in case of shipwreck, would 
more probably be saved than other things. 
It is extraordinary how very attentive aad 
full of forethought he was. 

The ball was, at length over. Jack Raby 
and Jemmy Duff vowed that they had 
never enjoyed themselves more in their 
lives, thanks to their Captain's manage- 
ment ; and they had made an agreement to 
introduce one another to each other's 
partners, and, at the same time, to puff off 
each other's wealth and connections ; which 
plan they found answer very satisfactorily. 

The Frince Caramitzo, as he threw a 
sea .cloak over his shoulder in front of the 
hotel, took the arm of Captain Dunnup, 
and warmly pressed his hand. 

G 2 
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" I have much reason to thank you for 
your politeness, sir, and shall be glad to 
•welcome you to Greece/* 

The Captain expressed his satisfaction 
at having been useful to him, and signified 
the very great probability there was of his 
shortly having to pay a visit to that coun- 
try; at all events, of having to leave Malta. 
They then parted with mutual expressions 
of esteem, « 

The Greek then' took the arm of his Italian 
friend, and together they sauntered down 
the street, every now and then stopping 
to ascertain whether any person from the 
ball was watching where they went. 

Captain Fleetwood walked to his lodg- 
ingsin an unusually melancholy humour. 
He had forebodings of disaster, which even 
his strong mind could not, at once, over- 
come, though he knew they arose from 
being fatigued and worried. 

To-morrow he must take his farewell of 
his beloved Ada for an indefinite period ; 
for, though he intended to hurry back from 
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England as Mon as po83ible» be knew that 
munberiess events mi^t oocnr to deby 
him. He had also y^itored to speak to 
Colonel Ganntlett, for the first time, of his 
love for his niece; and the reception he had 
met with finom the old gentleman was, as 
might be expected, most misatis&ctory. 

The Colonel and Ada were driving home 
together : she had not spoken ; for she 
could not trust her voice. 

''Niece,'' said the Colonel, stamping 
with his stick at the bottom of the carriage^ 
as if to arouse her, ** you were talking and 
dancing a great deal too much with that 
young, naval man, that Captain Fleetwood, 
and after what I said to you at the com- 
mencement of the evening — I coubider 
such conduct highly reprehensible/*' 

'' I confess I spoke to him a great deal 
this evening,'* answered the poor girl, in a 
tremulous voice. *' I hoped that you would 
not blame me, as he said that he would 
speak to you, and explain everything/' 

*' Well, young lady, " he did speak to 



'> 
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Trie, and a d d impertinent thing he 

said too. He had the folly — the outrageous, 
unconscionable folly — to ask me to allow 
you to marry him !" exclaimed the Colonel, 
in a husky voice, again almost driving his 
stick through the bottom of the carriage. 
" He had the folly; but I was not fool 
enough to accede to it — I refused him, 
young woman. And now never let me 
hear his name mentioned again." 

With a sad heart, Ada placed her head 
on her pillow, and, with a sadder still, she 
rose on the following mbrning to prepare 
for her voyage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The crew of the Sicilian Speronara were 
busily engaged the whole fore part of the 
day in discharging the small quantity of 
cargo, consisting chiefly of com and other 
provisions, with which their vessel was 
laden. 

When this was done she immediately 
cleared out at the custom-house, and with- 
out any of her crew having even visited 
the shore, she got up her anchor and com- 
menced making sail. The long tapering 
yard of her foresail was first hoisted, and 
its folds of white canvass let fall, and when 
her head paid round, her mainsail was 
next got on her, and sheeted home. 
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Instead however of running out of the 
harbour as it at first appeared, she was 
about to do, after she had gone a little 
distance, just between Fort St. Angelo and 
Fort Ricaaoli, she hauled her foresail to 
windward, and hove to. — The probable 
cause of this was soon explained, for a 
small boat was seen to dart out from be- 
neath the fortifications of Yaletta, and to 
take its way across the harbour towards 
her, carrying a person in the stern sheets 
wrapped up in a cloak with a broad 
brimmed hat shading his features. The 
hat may not have been worn for the pur- 
pose of disguise, for the rays of the sun, 
striking down full upon the water, were 
very ardent, and there was good reason for 
its being worn to protect him from their 
fiiry, but there was not quite so much 
for the use of the cloak, unless, following 
the Italian fashion, he carried that also 
over his shoulders for the same reason. 
The boat ran alongside the Speronara, when 
the person^ whoever he was^ stepped out 
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and the foresail being let drawn, the 
beautiful little craft stood out of the har- 
bour. The boat oa its return was found 
to belong to the boatman, Manuel, who 
being questioned as to the perscm he had 
conTe jed on board the Speronara, declared 
that he had not the slightest notion who 
he was ; that he had never before seen his 
face; and that he could not tell whether he 
was an Englishman, an Italian, or a French* 
man, but that he thought the former. He 
said all he knew was, that he had 
come down to the shore and engaged his 
boat, and as he had paid him well for the 
job, it was not his business to make further 
enquiries. The general opinion was that 
he was some person making his escape 
from his creditors ; but by the time the 
proper authorities were informed of the 
supposed fact, and the necessary measures 
taken to ascertain its truth, the delinquent 
was far beyond their reach. 

The wind wasaboutnorth west — there was 
a nice fresh breeze, and supposing that the 
G 2 
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Speronara was bound for Syracuse, she 
could, hauling as close to the wind as she 
was able to do, easily lay her course for 
that port. Either, however, she was care- 
lessly steered, or she was bound to some 
port in Italy, for, after hauling round St. 
Elmo, she fell off considerably from the 
wind, and finally, when she might have 
been supposed to have got beyond the 
range of observation of those on shore, 
who were not likely to take much notice of 
so insignificant a little craft, and of so or- 
dinary a rig, she eased off both her sheets ; 
and, with the wind on her larboard quarter, 
indeed almost astern, ran out into the 
offing. By this course she crossed in a 
short time the mouth of the harbour, and 
though at a considerable distance she was 
enabled to watch any vessel coming out. 

Her movements, however, were not 
totally unobserved, for Captain Fleetwood, 
who had called at the house of Colonel 
Gauntlett, early in the morning, in the 
vain hope of seeing Ada, was returning in 
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a disconsolate mood, along the ramparts* 
and meditating in what way his duty 
should direct him to proceed, when his eye 
fell on the Speronara, hove to directly 
below him, Manuel's boat just touching 
her side. 

As he had, like most naval officers, a 
remarkably good glass in tus pocket, he 
directed it towards the little vessel, and 
among the people on her deck he femcied 
that he distinguished the figure of the 
stranger who had paid so much attention 
to Ada on the previous evening. Now, as 
he understood that that gentleman was 
about to sail immediately for Greece, he 
was naturally surprised, indeed so unlikely 
did it appear, that be thought be must be 
mistaken. Although he was very far from 
being of a suspicious disposition, yet com- 
bining the manner in which the stranger 
had gone on board, and the doubtful cha« 
racter of the craft herself he determined 
to watch her movements. 

Anpther cause also combined to create 
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very extraordinary • suspicions in his mind 
respecting the character of the stranger, 
vho had made his appearance so suddenly 
in Malta. On his way to Colonel Gaunt - 
lett's residence^ that morning, he had passed 
the office of the chief of the Harbour 
Police, and, on looking in to speak a word 
with Captain S ^ he found him en- 
gaged in examining three Greek merchants, 
who stated, that the yessel in which they 
were making a passage from Athens to 
Sicily had been plundered by a well known 
pirate of the name of Zappa ; and that he 
had appeared on board their vessel ; that 
they had spoken to him, and that they felt 
almost confident that' they had seen the same 
person, -without any disguise, in a coffee- 
house in Valetta on the previous evening. 
They acknowledged, that though at first 
they had no doubt of his identity, yet that 
when he came up to therti, and entered into 
conversation, they were staggered in their 
belief : but that after he had disappeared 
it again occurred to them, with greater 
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force than ever^ that he must be the man 
they at first thought. When convinced of 
this they immediately set out in the hopes 
of faUing in with him, and with the inten- 
tion of handing him orer to the police ; but 
they were unsuccessful in their search, and 
when, after many enquiries, they learned 
before whom they should make their de* 
positions, it was too late in the day to see 
any one. After sleeping on the subject 
they were as strong in their opinion as on 
the previous night, and the first thing in 
the morning they had come, they said, to 

make their statement. Captain S 

listened attentively. Ue told them that 
he thought they must be mistaken as to 
the identity of the person, as he could 
not believe that a pirate would have 
the audacity to venture into Valetta; 
particularly just after he had committed a 
daring act of piracy. The Greeks shrug- 
ged their shoulders, but asserted that from 
what they had heard of Zappa, they be- 
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lieved him capable of any act of hardi- 
hood. 

" At all events/' observed Captain S. 
" I will take your description of the gen- 
tleman. Figure tall, features regular, 
eyes large and animated, hair black, and 
slight curling moustache — not a bad look- 
ing fellow for a cut-throat, at all events. I 
will order the police instantly to go in 
search of him, and if he can be found, of 
which 1 have no doubt, we will examine 
him, and confront him with you; and if he 
turns out to be Signor Zappa, he will, pro- 
bably, before many days are over, be 
hanging up along-side Captain Delano and 
his shipmates. 

The Greeks were satisfied that they were 
right, and on their retiring, officers were 
instantly despatched in search of the sup- 
posed pirate. The result of their inquiries 
Captain Fleetwood had not yet learned ; but 
the description given- by the Greeks 
answered so exactly to that of the Prince 
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Argiri Caramitzo, whom he had met at the 
ball the previous night, that he could not 
help being struck by it. 

" I did not altogether like the style of 
the fellow/' he muttered to himself " He 
is good-looking enough certainly ; but there 
was an impudent, sinister expression about 
his countenance which one does not observe 
in that of an honest man. I wonder too 
what right he has to the title of prince. 
There are some few chiefs in Greece, who 
call themselves princes, but they are very 
rare. Who they are can easily be ascer- 
tained, and I must learn if such a title 
exists. Let me see, he was introduced too 
by that fellow Dunnup. He is a mauvais 
sujet I suspect, and I should fight very shy 
of his friends at all events. What could 
have taken the gentleman on board that 
craft then ! That puzzles me ! I must see 
to it." 

Accordingly when the Speronaraletdraw 
her foresail, and stood out of the harbour, 
he retraced his steps along the ramparts 
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towards port St. Elmo, to a position whenc^ 
he could command a clear view to sea- 
ward. 

" She is a pretty lively craft that/' he 
observed to himself, as he saw, with the 
pleased eye of a seaman, the rapid way in 
which the vessel glided over the crisp curl- 
ing waves. The fellows know how to han- 
dle her too ; but what is she about now, 
I wonder. I thought by the way she first 
steered, she was bound for Sicily, but 
there she goes running off to the south 
east. I cannot be mistaken. '^ And he 
took a scrutinizing glance at her with his 
telescope. " Yes, that is her, there can 
be no doubt about the matter.'^ 

Now love makes most men sharp witted 
in every thing, regarding the object of 
their affection, and Captain Fleetwood was 
certainly not a man to be less so than 
any other person. 

The sudden change in the course of the 
Speronara had given rise in his mind to 
sundry suspicions. They were not very 
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serious, and probably, under other circum- 
staucei^ he would not haye entertained 
them ; but ha was out of spirits and &ti- 
gued, and he could not help connecting the 
moYements of the Speronara, with the 
sailing o£ the Zodiac, on board which vessel 
j^da and her uncle were that eyening to 
commence their voyage. He did not how- 
ever suppose that a crafl of her character 
would venture to attack an armed brig of 
the size of the Zodiac, unless she could 
take her by surprise, nor could she have 
any chance of success against so brave and 
good a seaman as Captain Bowse, and so 
fine a crew as his ; but at the same time 
he thought it would be more prudent to 
let him know what he had seen, and urge him 
to be on his guard against the Speronara. 
"I never heard of one of those fellows com- 
mitting piracy — probably he is up to some 
smuggling trick — perhaps he expects to 
fall in with some vessel, and will take her 
goods out of her during the night, to run 
them on the Sicilian or Italian coast ; perhaps 
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to put that good looking fellow of a Greek 
Prince, if that is him, on board some craft 
or other bound eastward. However I must 
speak to Bowse about it. I wish to hea- 
ven I might sail and convoy the brig ; but 
the Admiral would not give me leave if I 
was to ask him — he would only think it 
was an excuse to be near Miss Garden/' 

These thoughts passed through his mind 
as he hurried down to the quay, where his 
boat was waiting for him, and jumping into 
her, he started for the Zodiac. He had 
made the acquaintance of the honest master, 
on finding that the colonel and his niece 
were going by his vessel, and he had been 
every day on board to assist in arranging 
Ada's cabin, and to suggest many little al- 
terations which might conduce to her com- 
fort and convenience. 

Captain Bowse was on board with every 
preparation made for sailing, and only 
awaited the arrival of his passengers. The 
master of the Zodiac heard the account 
given by the navsd oflBcer, without any 
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alarm, though at the same tiine he owned 
that there was some cause for sospidon ; 
and he promised to keep a sharp look out, 
and to take all the precaution in his power 
to prerent being surprised. When he heard 
that the Greek stranger had gone oa board 
the Speronara, he remembered the yisit of 
a personage answering his descriptioa. on 
the previous erening, to his resseL and he 
felt glad that he had not been induced to 
take him. 

'' The chances are, if the fellow be a 
a rogue, that he saw that there would be 
no use trying to do any thing with the 
Zodiac, and he has gone to lay his plots 
against some odier craft," he observed. 
" That's my view of the case, sir, and I don't 
think that you need at all alarm yourself 
about the safety of your friends. But 
although we are safe ourselves, that is no 
reason that we should not think of others ; 
and if I was you, sir, I would make enqui- 
ries about the strange gentleman, and gi^o 
notice to the authorities of what you have 
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observed. You can tell, sir, of his wanting 
to take a passage to Greece, on board here, 
and then shipping off suddenly in a Sicilian 
craft. There may be nothing in it ; but 
there may be something ; and to my mind 
it's as well never to trust to a rope with a 
strand gone. 

Wishing a prosperous voyage to the 
master, and again cautioning him to be 
careful, Captain Fleetwood stepped into 
l^is gig, and had got some little distance, 
when he saw a large boat appoaching, which 
he divined, contained her he loved best on 
earth, with her uncle and his attendants; 
How could he resist the temptation of see- 
ing and speaking to her once more ! so, 
giving his boat a sweep, he pulled round to 
the other side of the Zodiac, from that on 
which the gangway ladder was shipped, and 
lay on hi&t)ars, trusting to the chance of see^ 
ing Ada on deck, while her uncle was below. 

There were fewer packages than most 
&miUes; travel with, for the colonel was a 
martinet, and would allaw none of his 
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womankind, as he called them, to hare 
more traps than was absolutely necessary; 
and thus no time was lost in getting the 
party and their goods on board. Besides 
the colonel and his niece, th ere was a little 
Maltese girl, as an attendant, and the colo- 
nel's own man, Mitchell, wlio, like his 
master, was a character not unworthy of 
note. Bowse,whounderstood pretty well the 
state of affairs, soon contriyed to get the 
colonel below, while he detained Ada on 
deck, and then pointing out Captain Fleet- 
wood s boat to her, beckoned him on board. 
He was much too judicious, to shew in any 
other way, that he was aware of the feel- 
ings of the parties ; but leaving them to« 
gether, he rejoined the colonel in the cabin, 
determined to keep him there as long as 
he could showing him the arrangements 
made for his conyenience. Little did the 
old gentleman think, that when praising 
many of them he was indebted for them 
to the man for whom he had conceiyed so 
b£arty an aversion. What the lovers said 
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need not be told. Those few moments 
were sweet but sad, and both felt that 
they would on no account have missed 
them. Ada again assured him that noth- 
ing should induce her to give him up, and 
he repeated his promise to hasten and claim 
her in spite*of all opposition. The appear- 
ance of Bowse's honest face up the com- 
panion ladder, was the signal for him to 
tear himself away from her, and he had 
just time to get over the side, when the 
colonel appeared on deck. 

" What are you gazing at there missie V 
he asked, as he saw her, soon after, looking 
up the harbour. "Oh, aye, thinking of 
of your partners at the ball I suppose.^' 
She did not answer ; but as she turned her 
face, with a reproachful look at her uncle, 
her eyes were full of tears. 

As soon as Bowse come on deck, he gave 
the signal to weigh. The cable was 
already hove short, the topsails were loose. 
The men went about the work with alac- 
rity, and in a style very diflferent to th at 
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of merchant seamen in general. They 
were all prime hands, mostly old men-of- 
war's men turned adrift, as ships were 
paid oflF, and had all before served with 
Bowse. 

He carried on the duty therefor^ as far 
as circumstances would allow, in the fashion 
to which they had been accustomed, and to 
which they wilUngly submitted. The brig 
was consequently looked upon as as fine a 
vessel as any sailing out of the port of 
London. To the cheery sound of the pipe, 
they manned the capstern bars, and sing- 
ing in chorus to a merry strain, away th ey 
ran swiftly round. A hand was sent to 
the helm, and the mate was on the fore- 
castle. 

" Heave and away,^' he sung out, as the 
cable appearing up and down showed that 
the anchor was under the forefoot. As 
the wind blew out of the harbour the jib 
andfore-top-mast-stay-sail, were now hoisted 
to cast her. With renewed exertions the 
crew hove round, and the shout they uttered 
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gave the signal that they had dragged the 
anchor from the bottom. The bow of the 
vessel feeling the power of her head Bails, 
now paid slowly oflF. 

^* Heave and in sight,'' the mate next sung 
out, as the anchor appeared above water. 
Another turn ran it up to the bows. The 
fore topsail was next sheeted home, and 
hoisted, and the head yards braced for- 
ward to help her round more quickly. In the 
meantime the anchor was catted and fished, 
ready for sea, and as the wind came abaft 
the beam, the head yards were squared, 
and the fore-clew-gamets being let run, the 
ponderous folds of the foresail were allowed 
to £all towards the deck, just as the wind 
was brought right affc. Both sheets 
were then hauled aft, and the increas- 
ing breeze no longer finding escape 
beneath it, blew it out in a graceful swell 
which made it appear as if it were about 
to lift the vessel bodily out of the water to 
carry her gliding over the waves. The 
fore-top-mast-stay-sail no longer being of 
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use, was hauled down, and her fore-top- 
gallant sail and royal, with the after sail, 
were next set, followed by studden-sails on 
either side, till the brig presented the ap- 
pearance of a tall tower of white canvass 
shining brightly in the rays of the sun, 
which was setting directly astern, and 
which threw on them, in confused lines of 
tracery work, the shadows of the masts, 
their respective shrouds and running 
rigging. 

Ada, who would not be persuaded by 
her uncle to go below, as he said, to get 
her out of harm^s way, looked on with 
deep interest at these proceedings, and 
with admiration at the method by which, 
in so short a time, so beautiful a fabric 
could be raised. Ada delighted in every- 
thing connected with the sea. She was a 
sailor's daughter and she loved a sailor ; 
but even before she had known Captain 
Fleetwood she felt an affection for things 
nautical, and certainly he had done much 
to increase her regard. She enjoyed too 
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the physical pleasures of the sea, the fresh 
free breeze, and the light dancing wave, 
■which to her was a source of no incon- 
venience. While others suffered, she was 
on deck enjoying existence to the full. It 
is true that she had as yet only seen the 
ocean in its summer dress, and except from 
the experience of a short gale, which she 
looked upon rather as giving a zest to the 
pleasure of a voyage, she knew little of 
its wintry tempests, its dangers and 
horrors. Bowse observed the interest she 
took in all that was going forward, and 
like a true sailor, felt as much gratified as 
if she was his own daughter, and under 
his especial protection. Jack, the cabin- 
boy, was coiling away a rope near him, 
and beckoning to him he sent him down 
for a comfortable chair, which on its ap- 
pearance, he placed before her. 

"There, miss,^' he observed, "I think 
you will be able, more at your ease, to sit 
and look at the little island we are leaving 
behind as. It's always a pleasure to take 
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the last look at the place we are going 
from/' 

Ada thanked him with a sweet smile for 
the chair which he had judiciously placed 
on the starboard side of the poop, and 
looking partly aft, so that she could com- 
mand a full view of the harbour, where 
the lone lay, and of the fortifications of 
Valetta. The Zodiac was now running 
out between Forts St. Elmo and Ricasoli ; 
and as she cleared the former, she felt the 
wind drawing rather more to the north- 
ward. Her yards were, therefore, braced 
forward, and her mainsail hauled out ; and 
now with the wind on her quarter, a point 
in which every sail, a square-rigged vessel 
can carry, draws best, with a fine rattling 
breeze she rapidly left the shores of Malta 
astern. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Never did a vessel leave port under more 
propitious circumstances, than did the 
Zodiac, with a fair, steady breeze, a 
smooth sea, and at a time of the year 
when there was every prospect of the con- 
tinuance of fine weather. 

As Bowse walked the deck with a spy- 
glass under his arm in man-of-war fashion, 
a smile of contentment lit up his honest 
countenance, and glistened in his eye ; and 
as he felt the freshening breeze fanning his 
cheek, and lifting his vessel, as it were, 
he began to laugh at his momentary sus- 
picions about the character of the Speronara 
and her crew. Every now and then he 
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would stop in his walk, and would look 
over the side to judge how fast the vessel 
was going through the water, or he would 
examine the compasses to assure himself 
that they were true, or he would cast his 
eye aloft to see how his sails drew, or his 
clear, full voice would be heard issuing 
some necessary order for the government 
of the ship. 

Even Colonel Gauntlett could not help 
expressing his satisfaction at the propitious 
commencement of their voyage, as he 
stopped in his short and otherwise silent 
walk on the poop to address a few words 
to the master. 

Ada sat silently in her chair, gazing on 
the fast receding shore ; and it is not sur- 
prising that her thoughts were fixed on 
him who was, she felt sure, even then 
watching, from its most extreme point, the 
bark which bore her away. Her little 
Maltese maid, Marianna, stood by her side 
with tears in her bright eyes, and gazing 
her last for an indefinite time on the land 
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of her birth, and where all her aflFections 
were centered, except those which had lately 
arisen for her young mistress. 

The Colonel's man not knowing exactly 
where he ought to be, being too dignified, 
at first, to mix with the men forward ; 
and astonished, and confused, at manoeuvres 
which he could not comprehend, as is 
generally the case with his class, always 
managed to get exactly where he was most 
in the way. 

" Port a little, you may, my son,'* - said 
the master to the man at the helm, " steady 
so keep her. East and by north is the 
course," — pronouncing the north with a 
strong emphasis on the 0, and without the 
R. — as if it were spelt Nothe. *' Just get 
a gentle pull on our weather braces, Mr. 
Timmins," to the mate. " The wind^s 
drawing a little more aft again. WeVe 
making her walk along, sir,^' to the Colonel. 
'* She's not going less than six knots an 
hour, 111 warrant, which, with this light 
wind, is not bad for a craft of her build — 
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She's no clipper, I own, sir. Heave the 
log here. I dare say you'll like to be cer- 
tain, miss," turning to Ada, as he thought 
the operation would amuse her. 

The second-mate and two hands came 
aft with the log line and reel. Bowse 
took a half minute glass from the binnacle, 
and watching till all the sand had run into 
one end, held it up before him. The seamen, 
meantime, held the reel up bef oi e him, so 
as to allow it to turn easily in his hands, 
and the mate, taking the little triangular bit 
of wood, called the log- ship, adjusted the 
peg, and drew off with a peculiar jerk of 
his left hand, several coils of the stray line, 
which he held for a moment over the 
quarter of the vessel, till he saw that his 
chief was ready with the glass, and he 
then hove it over into the water. The first 
part of the line is called the stray line, and 
its object is to allow the log-ship to settle 
properly in the water, as well as to take it 
clear of the eddy. As soon as this part 
had run out, a cloth mark ran through the 
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mate's fingers. "Turn/' he exclaimed. 
" Turn/' repeated the master, and turned 
the glass. The marks rapidly passed 
through the mate's hand, as he jerked the 
line of the reel, always keeping it at a 
stretch. 

" Stop/' sung out Bowse, as the sand 
had run out of the upper end of the glass. 

" Done,** said the mate, and stopped the 
line. 

He had not to count the knots run off, 
for bis experienced eye was able to tell the 
number by the mark on the line. It must 
be understood that this line is divided into 
a certain number of equal parts, each of 
which bears the same proportion to a mile, 
which thirty seconds do to an hour, and 
therefore, as the log-ship remains sta- 
tionary in the water, according to the num- 
ber of these proportions dragged through, 
while the sand is running, so is shown how 
many miles or knots the vessel is going 
through the water. 

" Six and a quarter," exclaimed the 
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mate. " That's what I call good going for 
a ship with a full cargo, in a breeze like 
this/' 

" That's what we call heaving the log, 
Miss Garden," said the master, who had 
been explaining the use of the log, though 
in not quite so succinct a way as I have at- 
tempted to do. " Youll be able to turn 
the glass another time, Tm sure." 

The glass runs, in reality, only for 
twenty eight seconds, as two are consi- 
dered to i: employed ia t„rm„g it 

Ada, who enjoyed an advantage over 
the reader, by having the operation per- 
formed before her eyes, answered that she 
clearly understood it, and would always, in 
future, hold the glass. 

" By this calculation, you see, miss, as it 
is just two hours since we passed Port St. 
Elmo, we have run exactly twelve knots 
and a half off the reel ; though we 
did'nt go through the water so fast at first, 
as we are now doing. However, by the 
look of the land, I calculate we are not 
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much less than that off it. You see we 
call miles — knots, miss, on account of the 
knots which are marked on the line. When 
we can just see the last of some conspicu- 
ous point, we shall take it& bearing by 
compass and its distance, and then I shall 
commence pricking the ship^s course off on 
the chart, and that is what we call taking 
our departure. Now you seethere^s many 
people on shore would fancy that when we 
left the port, we took our departure ; but 
the ties which bind a seaman to the shore, 
and to those we leave behind, are not so 
quickly parted as they may think, you see, 
miss.'^ And the honest master, chuckling 
at one of the first attempts at wit and 
gallantry, of which he had erer been 
guilty, thought the next instant, he blushed 
at his own audacity. 

" It's surprising, miss, what funny mis- 
takes them who never leave the land make 
about sea-faring concerns ; but then, what 
can you expect of them ? they know no 
better," he added, in a tone shewing the 
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deep commiseration he felt for the igno- 
rance of landsman. "To say that they 
don't know the stem from the stern, is'nt 
to say , any thing. They know nothing 
about a ship, how she's built, how she sails, 
or what she's like. The last voyage I made 
I had a passenger on board who was a 
cleverish sort of gentleman too, and for 
talking politics he'd go on for an hour ; 
yet he wanted to know why I could'nt 
bring the ship to an anchor right out in the 
Bay of Biscay ; and one night when it was 
blowing a stiffish gale, with a heavy sea 
running, he roused me out of my sleep to 
ask me to send a better hand to the helm ; 
one who knew how to keep the craft steady, 
or else to run into some harbour till the 
morning. He never could get it out of 
his head that he was not in the Thames. 
Now, miss, I see that you are not one of 
those sort of people, and that you will soon 
know all about a ship, though you may not 
just yet be able to act the captain. To- 
morrow rU show you how to shoot the sun 
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as we tell green horns we are doing, when 
we take an observation with the quadrant. 
It's a very pretty instrument, and you will 
be pleased to know how to use it/' 

" I shall like very much to learn all you 
can teach me, Captain Bowse," answered 
Ada, making a great eflFort to rouse herself 
from the feeling ofsadnesswhich oppressed 
her. " I wonder how mariners managed 
to traverse, as they did, the most distant 
seas, before these instruments were in- 
vented." 

" They used to trust more to the sun 
and stars and to their dead reckoning than 
they do now I suppose, miss," answered the 
master. " Even now there's many a man 
in charge of a vessel who never takes more 
than a meridional observation, if even that ; 
and having found his latitude, runs down 
the longitude by dead reckoning. — Some 
even go about to many distant parts en- 
tirely by rule of guess, and it is extraordi- 
nary how often they hit their point. Now 
and then, to be sure, they find themselves 
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two or three hundred miles out of their 
course, and sometimes they get the ship 
cast away. I have, too, met vessels out in 
the Atlantic which had entirely lost their 
reckoning, and had not the slightest notion 
where they were. Once [remember, when 
I belonged to the Harkaway Frigate, com- 
ing home from the Brazils, we sighted a 
Spanish man-of-war corvette. When we got 
up to her we hove to, and an officer came 
on board who could speak a little English ; 
and you would scarcely believe it, but 
the first thing he did was to ask us for the 
latitude and longitude; and he confessed 
that the only instruments they had on board 
were out of repair, and, for what I know, 
the only man who knew how to use them 
was ill. Our captain then sent an officer 
on board the corvette, and a pretty condi- 
tion she was in for a man-of-war. They 
had a governor, of some place, as a passen- 
ger, and his wife and family, and two or 
three other ladies and their families ; and 
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there they were all lying about the decks 
in a state of despair, thinking they were 
never to see land again. They had been 
a whole month tossing about in every di- 
rection, and not knowing how to find the 
way home. The decks were as dirty as if 
they had not been holy stoned or swept all 
that time ; not a sail was properly set, nor 
a rope flemished down. If I had'nt seen it 
with my own eyes I could not have .be- 
lieved such a thing possible. Our appear- 
ance raised their spirits a Uttle, and they 
began putting themselves to rights as soon 
as they had made sail on their course. They 
kept company with us till we got into the 
latitude of Cadiz, for their craft sailed 
very well, for all that they did not know 
how to handle her, and I believe that they, 
managed to get into port in safety at 
last." 

'* I am surprised at what you tell me," 
observed Miss Garden, "I should have 
thought the Spaniards could not have so 
totally forgotten their ancient naval renown 
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as to allow such dreadful ignorance to 
exist.'' 

" The men are active, intelligent fellows 
enough, and the officers in the merchant 
service, are, from what I have seen, very 
good seaman ; but since the war, their navy 
has been much neglected, and men were 
made officers who did not know the stem 
from the stern of the ship, just because 
they happened to be some poor dependent 
of one of their nobles, or the son of a valet 
out of place. Things are mending a little 
now with them, I hear." 

" I wonder any but such beggarly fol- 
lows as you. speak of can be induced to go 
into the navy at all,^^ said the colonel, who 
had been listening to the master's story, 
and was far from pleased at the interest 
Ada took in what he said. '"^ For my part 
I would as soon be a shoe black ; but you 
seem determined to give my niece a dose 
of the sea." 

" Oh, yes, sir," answered Bowse, per- 
fectly indifferent to the colonel's ill-temper. 
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** I hope we shall make the young lady a 
first rate sailor before long.'* 

" I hope you will do no such thing Mr. 
Bowse, she thinks a great deal too much 
about it already/' returned the colonel, tak- 
ing another turn aft. 

" Indeed I do not, uncle,** replied Ada, 
as he came back, in a half playful tone, 
calculated to disarm his anger. " You 
must acknowledge that the scene before us 
is very beautiful and enjoyable. Look at 
that blue and joyous sea, how the waves 
leap and curl as if in sport, their crests just 
fringed with sparkling bubbles of snow- 
white foam, which in the freshness of their 
new born existence, seem inclined to take 
wing into the air — then what can be 
more bright and clear than the expanse 
of sky above us, or more pure than the breeze 
which wafts us along. Look too at the 
blue, misty hills of our dear Malta, just 
rising from the water. What mere mole- 
hills those wild rocks now seem. And 
then that glorious mass of glowing fire 
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which spreads far and wide round the son 
as he sinks into that clear outline of sea ; 
and distant though it seems sends its re- 
flection across the waves even up to the 
very ship itself i^h ! if one could but 
secure that orange tinge, one might gaze 
at it unwearied all day long. See also, the 
dark fentasticaUy shaped spots on the ocean 
as the sails of the distant vessels appear 
between us and the sun, like evil spirits 
gliding about the ocean to cause shipwrecks 
and disaster ; while again, on the opposite 
quarter, the canvass appears of snowy 
whiteness just catching the last rays of 
the light-giving orb of day, and we would 
fein believe them benign beings hovering 
over the ocean, to protect us poor mortals 
from the malign influences of their anta- 
gonists ; while our proud ship glides majes- 
tically along in solitary grandeur, casting, 
indignantly, aside the waves which it seems 
to rule, like some mighty monarch gallop- 
ing over the broad domains which own 
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him as their lord. Come, uncle, can you 
deny the correctness of my description ? 
And I am sure Captain Bowse will agree 
with me/' 

She laughed playfully at her attempts at 
a description of the scene surrounding 
them, and which she had purposely made 
as long as she could find words to go on 
with, well-knowing the effect which her 
own sweet voice exercised in calming the 
habitual irritation of her uncle. 

" A pretty bit of jargon you have man- 
aged to string together," said the Colonel, 
looking more amiable than he had before 
done, " and that is what I suppose you call 
a poetical description, missie. Well, as it 
does not convey a bad idea of what we 
have before our eyes — it must pass for 
something of the sort, I suppose. What 
do you say. Mister Bowse ?" 

Now although Bowse had not entirely 
comprehended all that A da had said, he 
felt that he was called on to give an answer 
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and accordingly looked roond the horizon 
as if to satisfy himself that her description 
was correct. He had taken a survey of 
the whole expanse of the sea to the west- 
ward, and his eye had gradually swept 
round to the east, when instead of turning 
round to answer, he kept it fixed on a 
distant spot just seen oyer the weather or 
larboard bow. Shifting his position a little 
he placed his telescope to his eye, and 
took a steady gaze. 

" That's her, I can't help thinking," he 
muttered. '^ But what she wants out there 
I can't say." 

To the surprise of Ada he walked for- 
ward, and called bis mate to his side. 

'' Here, Mr. Timmins, just tell me what 
you think of that chap out there, over the 
weather cat-head," he said, giving his 
officer the glass. 

" The mate took the instrument, and 
looked as he was directed. 

" She's a lateen rigged craft standing 
on a wind athwart our course, sir," 
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answered the mate, instantly, as if there 
was no difficulty in ascertaining thus 
much. 

" That one may see with half an eye, 
Mr. Timmins, but do you see nothing un- 
usual about her V 

" I can't say that I see any diflFerence 
between her and the craft, which one id 
always meeting with in these seas,'' 
answered the mate. " Her canvass stands 
well, and looks very white as we see her 
beam almost on to us. She seems one of 
those vessels with a name I never could 
manage to speak, which trade along the 
coast of Sicily and Italy, and come over to 
Malta." 

" By the way she is standing, she will 
pass at no great distance to leeward of us, 
and if she was to haul up a little, she 
would just about reach us," observed the 
master in a tone of interrogation. 

" Just about it, sir/' replied the mate. 

''Well, then, Mr. Timmins, keep your 
eye on her, and when we get near her, if 
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there is still light enough left to mate her 
out, tell me if you *have ever seen her 
before/' 

The mate, somewhat surprised at the 
directions his chief had given him, pre- 
pared, however, to obey them, and while 
he superintended the people on deck, he 
constantly kept his telescope fixed on the 
stranger. A quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes might have passed, when, after 
taking a longer scrutiny than before, he 
suddenly turned round, and walked to 
where his commander was standing. 

" I know her, sir," he exclaimed. " She 
is no other than the craft which nearly ran 
foul of us yesterday, and which went out 
of harbour this morning. She had two 
outlandish-looking chaps as passengers ; 
and one of them came on board in the 
evening, to talk about taking a passage to 
Greece. I remember him well, sir, though 
I did not say any thing to you.'* 

" You are right, Mr. Timmins, it's her, 
there's no doubt," said Bowse. We'll fidve 
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her a wide berth ; for there seems to be 
something suspicious about her," and he 
mentioned what Captain Fleetwood had 
said to him. " I don't think the chap would 
dare to attack us ; but, with females on 
board, it s as well to be cautious. Well 
haul up a little by degrees not to make it 
remarkable, so as to pass to windward of 
him — and have the guns loaded and run out, 
just as a matter of course in the Mediter- 
ranean, tell the people. I don't want to 
have any talking about it, you know ; for it 
will all be moonshine, I suspect — Look you 
too, have the small arms and cutlasses up 
on deck just to overhaul them, as it were. 
The studden-sails must come in at all 
events — It won't do to be carrying db. at 
night as if we had fifty hands in a watch 
instead of five. Now let the people knock 
off work." 

" Ay, ay, sir," answered the mate, and, 
without the slightest apj earance of hurry, 
he set to work to obey his commander's 
orders. 
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The crew, who had been employed be- 
yond the \LSual hour in getting the ship to 
right, finished stowing mway erery thing 
that was loose, and got the hatches on oyear 
the cargo. One aft^- another the stndden- 
sails, whi^ had been ext^ided beyond the 
yard-arms, came flying down like huge 
white birds from their lofty perches, the 
room^it the hallyards and sheets were let 
go, and, as they bulged out, they looked as 
if they were about to sail off before the 
wind a-head of the vessel As all hands 
were wanted for the w^k. Bowse dapped 
on himself putting a rope into evea 
Mitchell's hands, and in a short time the 
Zodiac, stripped of her wings, was brou^t 
und^ more easy waking canrass. The 
lee braces were then flattened in a little, and 
the helm, bdng put a few strokes to star- 
board, she headed up towards the north. 
While the mate was following the other 
directions he had given, Bowiie again 
brought his ^ass to bear on the Speronara, 
and, while so dmng, his eye was attracted 
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to a sail which appeared in the horizon, 
and which he at once knew to be a square 
rigged vessel. From its height too above 
the water, and its faint outline he judged 
her to be a ship or a brig of some size. 
He had indeed remarked her sometime be- 
fore, and it now occurred to him that she 
had not altered her position since first seen. 
It would therefore appear that she was 
standing the same course as the Zodiac; but 
as they n eared her rapidly, such could 
scarcely be the case, and he, now seeing 
that her head was turned towards them, 
could only come to the conclusion that she 
was hove to. He calculated, also, that the 
Speronara, supposing that she had, for 
some time, steered the same course she was 
now on, must have passed close to her. 

The idea came into the master's head, 
more as a matter of speculation, than be- 
cause any further suspicions occurred to 
him, for the probability of those he still 
entertained, being correct, he thought so 
very slight, that he was almost vexed with 
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himself for acting on them, and had it not 
been for his promise to Captain Fleetwood 
he most likely would have done so. That 
the Speronara, now to leeward of him, was 
the self-same craft he had seen in Malta 
harbour, he could, however, no . longer en- 
tertain a doubt. He had noted her 
long, low hull, with overhanging stern, and 
high bow; the great length of her tapering 
yards, and the way her immense lateen 
sails stood ; there was also a peculiar dark 
mark on the cloth next to the outer leech 
of her foresail, near the head of the yard, 
which was unmistakable, and when he 
could clearly see that her identity would 
be proved. As he now brought his glass 
again to bear on the Speronara, he saw 
that as the Zodiac was brought on a wind, 
she was immediately hauled close on it, so 
that, notwithstanding the change he had 
made in his course, she might still pass 
if she liked, even to windward of -him 
unless she also choose to hug the wind as 
he had done. On seeing this, the spirit 

VOL. !• I 
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of the British sailor was iroused within 
him. 

**0h! hang it/' he muttered. "Tm 
not going to be altering my course, for fear 
of a rascally Italian piccaroon, if such that 
fellow should be. If he chooses to come 
near us, he must take the consequences. 
We'll show him that weVe got some bull- 
dogs on board who can bark pretty well, if 
they like. But I forgot the young lady and 
the little Smaitch girl with her. It won't 
do to let them run any risk of being hurt» 
should the yillains begin by firing into us 
before they speak, as is the fashion of the 
cowards. I must manage to get them 
down below without frightening them.'' 

Having arriyed at the conclusion of these 
cogitations. Bowse approached to where the 
Colonel and his niece were sitting; the 
young lady employed in gazing on the sea, 
while he was looking with somewhat an 
enquiring eye at the preparations carrying 
on under the mate's superintendence on 
deck. 
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** Don't you think the young lady had 
better go below, out of the way of the 
damp, sir," began Bowse, puzzled what ex- 
cuse to make. 

" Damp t surely there's none to hurt me," 
said Ada, looking up somewhat surprised. 
" It is so refreshing," 

" No, miss, the cold — the night air may 
do you harm," rejoined Bowse. 

" I have no fear of either," answered 
Ada. " It's quite warm, and I do not eyen 
requre a cloak." 

The master was sadly perplexed, and the 
Colonel would not come to his aid ; at last 
he bethought him of a better reason, which 
must succeed. 

** Yes, miss ; but you see it's coming on 
night, and it's a rule that all ladies should 
go below at night," he said, in a grave 
tone. 

This made Ada fairly laugh outright. 

** Oh ! but I intend to break through the 
rule, I can assure you. The evening, when 

I 2 
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the moon is playing on the water, is the 
most delightful time of the twenty-four 
hours ; and you will not persuade me to 
forego its pleasures/' 

The Colonel, at length, came to his res- 
cue. 

" What is it makes you so anxious for 
my niece to go below, Mr. Bowse?" he 
asked. " If you have any particular rea- 
son, pray mention it, and I am sure 
she will be most ready to obey your 
wishes.'' 

" Why, sir," said Bowse, drawing the 
Colonel, who had risen, a little forward, 
and whispering so as not, he thought, to be 
heard by Ada. " You see, sir, 1 don't quite 
like the look of that craft we are nearing 
— some murderous work has been done 
lately in these seas, and 1 was told, just 
before we sailed, to be cautious of her — 
that's all." 

" It was for that reason you were load- 
ing your guns, and getting up your arms ?" 
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exclaimed the Colonel, in a less cautious 
voice than that in which the kind master 
had spoken. " Very right and proper. — 
I'm glad to see precautions taken. Well 
fight the rascals with pleasure.'' 

Ada overheard the words, and coming 
up, placed her arm on her uncle's. 

" What is the matter 1 — Is there any 
danger V she exclaimed, in a pleading 
tone. "If there is — oh! let me share it 
with you. Do not send me down into the 
cabin." She trembled, but it was more 
with excitement than fear. 

" Oh ! nonsense girl — suppose there was 
any danger, what object could there be in 
your staying . on deck 1" answered the 
Colonel. ''You could'nt save me from 
being hurt, missie, and I don't think you 
would manage to hurt any of the enemy, 
if there should prove to be one in the case, 
after all, which is in no way certain 

yet." 

While the Colonel was speaking, Bowse 
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again looked at the Speronara. He now^ 
to a certainty, ascertained that she had the 
dark mark in her foresail, and that dhe iras 
full of men. This, at once, decided him in 
urging Miss Gkrden to go below, and on 
her stUl resisting, the Colonel gave indubi- 
table signs of anger. 

**Cotne — come^ missie no more non- 
sense. Go below you must, without further 
delay, and take your little nigger with 
you/' 

Ada pleaded for a few minutes more to 
see what was likely to happen, but in 
vain, and was reluctantly compelled, in 
company v^ith her maid, to go into her 
cabin, there to await the result of the meet- 
ing between the two vessels. Ada did as 
every r^ht minded girl, under the circum- 
stances, would do — she knelt in prayer 
•—not through abject fear for her own 
safety, did she pray, for of herself she 
thought not*; but she prayed that her 
uncle and the brave men with him on deck. 
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might be shielded from danger — a danger 
which it was very natural that from what 
she had heard she should considerably ex- 
aggerate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



If, as is asserted, the pleasures of life con- 
sist rather in the anticipation than in the 
fruition, or perhaps we may say, in the 
means taken to enjoy them, rather than in 
the objects when obtained ; so, most assu- 
redly, is the anticipation of evil worse than 
the eril itself; and misfortunes, which appear, 
great and terrible when looked at timidly, 
from a distance, diminish, if they do not 
altogether disappear, when grappled with 
manfully. 

In fact, as somebody or other observed, 
once upon a time, that whenever he wrote 
a philosophical, a beautiful, or a noble sea- 
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timent, that fellow, Shakespere, was sure to 
hare been before him. I might more 
briefly express what I wanted to say, by 
quoting our great poet, 

. "Ck>wards die maj times before their death." 

Now, as neither Bowse, nor his officers, or 
men, were characters of that description, but 
on the contrary, as brave fellows as ever 
looked danger in the face without flinching, 
they, on their own accounts, cared very 
little whether the craft in sight was a pirate 
or an honest trader. But it was now very 
evident that the Speronara had an object 
in steering, as she was clearly doing, for the 
brig, and as that object could scarcely be 
otherwise than hostile, there was a possi- 
bility of their being attacked, and with one 
of those unpremeditated cheers which British 
seamen cannot refrain from giving at the 
thoughts of a skirmish, every man hastened 
to buckle a cutlass to his side. Powder 
and shot were got up, and the small arms 
and boarding pikes were placed by the 
sides of the guns, ready at hand, to be 
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seized id a moment. The sjint of ihe 
veteran soldier was instantly aroused in 
the bosom of Colonel Grauntlett, As he 
sniflFed the air of battle, the querulous, ill 
tempered old gentleman was changed into 
the cool and gallant officer. As soon as 
Mitchell understood what was likely to 
happen, he was seen to dive into the cabin, 
from whence he soon returned, when going 
up to his master, he stood before him anti* 
cipating his orders. 

" Mitchell, my sword and pistols, and 
bring me some amunition too, mark me." 

The servant's hand rose to his cap, and 
turning round he again descended to the 
cabin, re-appearing in less than half a 
minute, with the weapons. The colonel 
buckled on his sword with far greater sat- 
isfaction than a dandy ties on a new coat, 
and after carefully loading and priming his 
pistols, which were of exquisite workman- 
ship, he placed them, with a look of satis- 
faction, in his belt. Not a word, however. 
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did he saj while thus employed. The first 
obserration was to his servant. 

•^Mitchell,'' he said, "if that rascally 
felucca attempts to board us, you are to 
act as my reserve, remember. We shall 
have to charge on to her deck, or her peo- 
ple will charge on to ours, and you are to 
keep close behind me, and support me if I 
require you." 

" Yes, your honour," answered Mitchell, 
in imitation of his master &steuing a cut- 
lass round his waist. " Is it them chaps 
in the night-caps on board the little boat 
out there, we've to fight ?" 

'^It is, Mitchell, the people in that 
felucca now approaching us," said the 
Colonel. 

" Och then, by the powers, we'll blow 
them to blazes, with these little darlins 
alone ;" and thereon, he pulled forth from 
his coat-tail pockets a pair of huge horse 
pistols of antique date, and prodigious bore, 
which would almost require a rest from 
which to fire them. 
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The sun had* set, and the short t^4- 
light of that southern latitude was fast 
disappearing, yet sufficient remained to 
show the outline of the Speronara as the 
two vessels drew near to each other, though 
more distant objects had long since been 
shrouded from sight. Her tapering, lateen 
sails now, as seen in one, appeared like the 
summit of a lofty pyramid of dark hue, 
surrounded by the waves. Then, as they 
approached still nearer, and she was almost 
abeam, the crew were seen standing up, and 
watching them with eagerness. Instead, 
however, of attempting to pass a head of 
the brig, as she came near, she kept away 
so as to pass close under her quarter. 
Now came the anxious time. If she was 
about to board, she would be alongside in 
another instant. Bowse, however, felt that 
whatever might be his suspicions of her 
honesty, without some more presumptive 
evidence of evil intentions, it would not do 
for him to commence hostilities. He, 
therefore, taking his speaking trumpet in 
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hand, went aft, and leaned oyer the quarter 
rail. 

The Speronara came rapi Jly on, and was 
close to. 

" I have one message for you/' exclaimed 
a voice from the deck of the stranger, in 
Italian accents. " Send boat here.'' 

" rU see you d d first," exclaimed 

Bowse. "I have no boat to send — send 
yours." 

He shouted through his speaking trum- 
pet. 

"Heave too there — I send boat/' was 
shouted in return from the Speronara ; and 
she was immediately seen to hug the 
wind, her helm was put down, and about 
she came on the other tack, the same on 
which the Zodiac was sailing, placing her- 
self thus on their weather quarter. 

" Keep her away," shouted Bowse to 
the man at the helm, thinking that the 
Speronara was about to board him ; but 
immediately he saw he was mistaken, for 
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instead of her fore^sheet being eased off, 
it was kept to windward, and as she lay 
hove to, he obserred preparations to 
launch a boat into the water. '^ T suppose, 
sir, we may let these fellows come on 
board/' he said, addressing the Colonel, 
who was by his side ; " they can do us no 
harm ; and they may possibly have a mes- 
sage." 

" As you think fit. Captain Bowse," re- 
turned the Colonel, who was so pleased 
with the master's coolness and bearing 
that he no longer refused to give him the 
usual title. "IVe no objection. They 
can't eat us ; and if they meditate running 
alongside, they will see we are prepared 
for them." 

"Put the helm down, my lad, round 
in the weather after braces, and lay the 
main-yard square — brace up the head 
yards — rouse in the main sheet — ease off 
the head sheets." 

These orders being executed, and the 
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brig brought to the wind, she was here to, * 
with her head ia the same direction m 
that of the Speronara. That yessel could 
just be seen to windward looking dark 
against the western sky, and far larger 
In .he «an, wa»-lwly forging V 
head — while a small boat could just be 
descerned traversing the intervening 
space. 

" Well, as we are to have no fighting, I 
suppose ; I will just go and relieve the 
anxiety of my Uttle girV^ said the Colonel, 
whose good humour was now in the as- 
cendant. 

No sooner did his niece see him than 
she flew into his arms, and kissed his 
cheek, aficctionately — an example Mari- 
anna, in the exuberance of her joy, at 
finding there was to be no fighting, was 
nearly imitating. 

"Oh, dear uncle, I am so glad that 
there is no danger to be encountered. 
You cannot tell how anxious I have 
been.'' 
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" Well, missie, since you don't like the 
cabin, you shall come on deck, and see 
what next takes place, we are going to 
have some visitors, it appears/' 

Saying this, he gallantly placed a shawl 
on her shoulders, and gave his hand to lead 
her on deck. 

While the boat of the Speronara was 
approaching, three or four of the Zodiac's 
crew were collected by the foremost gun, 
watching her progress with no little in- 
terest. Two of them were regular salts of 
the old school, who still delighted in ear- 
rings and pigtails, though in compliment 
to the degenerate taste of the times, they 
wore the latter ornaments much smaller 
than they had done in their younger days. 
They were prime seamen, and fellows who 
were ready to go down with their colours 
flying rather than strike to an enemy. 

" You have heard tell on the Flying 
Dutchman, of course Bill,'' said Jem Mar- 
line, casting a look to windward at the 
Speronara, and hitching up his trowsers 
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while he squirted a stream of tobacco 
jtftce through the port. 

" On course," answered Bill RuUock, 
" I hav^nt been to sea near thirty years 
without, messmate." 

" Did you ever cast eyes on the chap, 
though ?" asked Jem. 

'* Can't say as how I have," answered 
Bill. "But there's many they say who 
has, and few who ever lived to tell of it. 
But what was you thinking on, Jem V' 

"Why you see. Bill," replied his chum, 
" I don't altogether like the circumbendibus 
ways of that ere chap, to windward. Xou 
see, first in Malta harbour, we falls in with 
him or one like him, for I don't say, mind 
you, that that ere craft is the same which 
nearly ran foul on us yesterday ; then out 
he goes right a head of us, and then just 
as it's got dark, down he comes again, and 
wants to send a boat aboard us. Now you 
see as how that's the thing I don't in no 
manner of ways approve on, If I was 
our skipper I would send a round shot 
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right into the boat, sooner tha^ any of his 
people should step on this deck. Thit'f 
just the trick the cursed Dutchman's 
up to/' 

*' No manner o'doubt about it," said Bill 
grayely, *' but you know, Jem, they say the 
Dutchman's cruising ground is off the 
Cape, in a full rigged ship, and I never 
heard on his coming into these parts." 

^' True as gospel, old shipmate, but how 
should we know that he has'nt got tired 
of the Cape, and taken a trip up here," 
argued Jem. '^ And as to the matter of 
the rig, he may shift his craft according to 
the sea he's in. Besides you know as how 
if there's one Flying Dutchman, there may 
be two, and this fellow may have come to 
trouble us here, up the straits. Depend 
on't. Bill, the less company one keeps with 
them sort of gentry the better." 

*' Very true, Jem, but suppose a chap out 
of that boat then does come on board, 
what's to happen think ye V asked Bill^ in 
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a tone which showed that he in no way 
douhted his messmate's account. 

** Why I can't say exactly, because as 
how I never seed what he does ; but from 
what Tre heard, I believe he tries to slip a 
letter Uke into the skipper's or some'un's 
hand who's green enough to take it ; and 
then the chap, who's no better nor Davy 
Jones himself, gives a loud laugh, and 
down goes the ship to the bottom, or else 
a hurricane is sure to get up and drive 
her ashore. But here comes that cursed 
felucca's boat. I wish we might just let 
fly at her, it would save mischief, 111 be 
sworn." 

*' Bear a hand there with a rope for the 
boat coming alongside," sung out the cap* 
tain in a loud voice, which sounded as omi- 
nous of evil to the ears of the superstitious 
crew. " Bring a lantern here to the gang* 
way," he added. Bowse, with his first 
mate and Colonel Gauntlett, stood near the 
gangway, which was lighted up with a Ian* 
tern to receive the strangers, as a small 
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boat containing in all only four persons, 
came round under the brig's stern. They 
pulled only two oars, and two people were 
seated in the stern sheet. Keep an eye to 
windward there, Larkins, on that felucca,^' 
said the first mate to the second, as he 
went to his captain^s summons. '' I don't 
altogether think her cut honest." 

'' A mighty fuss about a very small 
aflfair, I suspect." muttered the Colonel, 
as a figure was seen to ascend from the 
boat up the side of the brig. 

The stranger was dressed in the Phry- 
gian cap, and simple garb of a Sicilian 
mariner. His appearance, as far as it 
could be judged of by the dim light of the 
lantern, was anything but prepossessing. 
A profusion of long, straggling, grizzly, locks, 
once probably of raven hue, which evidently 
had not felt the barber's scissars for many 
a year, concealed the greater part of his 
face which was still further hidden by a 
patch over one eye, and a handkerchief 
bound round his head, while his mouth was 
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surrounded by an enormous pair of mous- 
taches, and a beard of similar character, so 
that little more than the tip of a red nose, 
and a rolling fierce eye was visible. As he 
reached the deck, this handsome person- 
age bowed to the group before him, without 
speaking, while he glanced his eye round 
at the crew, who still wore their cutlasses, 
and at the other weapons which were 
placed ready for use. 

Behind the group, I have described, stood 
several of the crew, among whom were 
Jem Marline, and his chum. Bill RuUock, 
and if the stranger had been able to read 
the expression of their countenances, he 
would certainly have been a bold man, had 
he not felt some apprehension ; for they 
spoke almost as plainly as words could do, 
that had they the power, they would, 
without ceremony, heave him into the sea. 
There was fear, suspicion, and dislike, 
strangely blended with the usual bold reck- 
lessness which had given a character to 
their features a sudden emotion could not 
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obliterate. Fortunately, however, tte 
light of the lantern fell in such a Tray as 
to throw them, where they stood, into 

" Whafc is it you want with us, S^or V 
sai4 Bowse, in his usual blunt tone, seeing 
that the other did not speak. 

" To carry us all to Davy Jones, if we 
don't look sharp,'' piuttered Jem Marline to 
his messmate. " The beggar will be hand- 
ing a letter directly, and then stand by for 
squall.'' 

The stranger shook his head, as if not 
comprehending what was said. 

" That's it," whispered Jem, in a tone of 
terror. " He don't speak. He never 
does." 

Bowse repeated the question, in the 
lingu^JL Frmca of those seas. 
The stranger shook his head. 
"He does not understand our lingo," 
observed Rowse. " Here, Timmins, you 
speak a little ItaUan — just ask this gentle- 
man wh^t ha wants aboard here." 
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**Aj, aj, sir,^ said the mate, coming 
fQn¥ard, and asking the question in exe* 
crable Italian. 

Again the stranger shook his head, as if 
not comprehending the question, and find* 
ing that not much progress was likely to 
be made at this rate, he turned round, and, 
leaning through the gang- way, beckoned 
his companion to come on deck. As he 
drew back, another person appeared, dres* 
sed precisely in the same manner ; but 
evidently very much younger. A long 
moustache shaded his mouth, and wild elf- 
locks concealed the greater portion of his 
face, and from a patch down one side of his 
cheek, he looked as if, like his elder com* 
panion, he been engaged in some serere 
fighting. The light of the lantern, as he 
reached the deck, seemed particularly to 
annoy him, and he stood with his eyes cast 
on the deck, shading them with one of his 
hands, nor could he meet the glance of any 
of those surrounding him. 

*' What do you wish to explain V said 
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the second stranger, in Italian, bowing with 
a not ungraceful bend, and a touch of 
his hand to his cap. 

" Oh ! you can speak, can you 1 Well, 
that^s all right," said Timmins. " And 
now, if you please, tell us why it is the 
felucca there was so anxious to speak to 
usr 

''Si Signior,^' answered the younger 
stranger, very slowly ; and in an Italian 
which was mostly understood, he then 
explained that the Speronara, of which 
his father was master, had, that afternoon, 
fallen in with an Austrian man-of-war brig, 
which had brought her to, and sent a boat 
on board her. The officers, he said, in- 
formed them that the noted Greek Pirate, 
Zappa, in his famous brig, the ' Sea Hawk/ 
had lately been heard of not far from the 
mouth of the Adriatic, and that he had 
plundered and destroyed several vessels. 
The Austrian, he said, bad given him dis- 
patches for the Governor of Malta, rela- 
tive to the subject, as also to the Neapoli- 
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litan Government, with a reward for 
carrying them, and had charged them 
to inform all vessels they should fall in with 
of what had occurred. 

" Then he did not tell you to speak us 
in particular," said Timmins. 

" Si Signor, he expressly — oh ! no — 
not you in particular — oh, no,'^ replied the 
young man. 

*' Have you nothing further to tell us V 
said Timmins. " Because you see, though 
we are much obliged to you for your infor- 
mation, we are in a hurry to be on our 
course again, and if you should happen to 
fall in with the Signer Zappa, and his brig, 
the *Sea Hawk,' just tell him that the 
Zodiac will give him a warm reception if 
he attempts to play off any of his tricks 
upon her.'' 

" You don't know the pirate," exclaimed 
the young man, vehemently, " he — " 

" Do you know him ?" said Timmins, 
fixing his eye upon him — The man's glance 
quailed before that of the stout sailor. 

TOL. I. K 
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" Oh, no, Signor, I don't know him — I 
have heard of him though.'* 

" Oh ! is that it 1" said the mate, inter- 
preting what he heard to the Captain. 

" Well, just ask him and his father if 
they will come down below,- and take a 
glass of something before they shove oflF,'' 
said Bowse. 

A few words were exchanged between 
the two strangers in a low tone, and there 
appeared to be some hesitation on the part 
of the elder ; but, at last, they consented, 
and followed the master into an outer cabin, 
which he had retained as his own, and 
where he and his mate messed. A door 
from it opened into the cabins engaged by 
the Colonel, who, when he saw the stran- 
gers, retired also with his niece into their 
cabin. 

As the door between the two stood open, 
all that took place in one could be heard 
in the other. 

" Let the Italians come in here, Mr. 
Bowse/' said the Colonel, from the inner 
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cabin. " I will give them a glass of sherry 
which they will like better than rum and 
water, and it will do them more good than 
their own thin wash/' 

When the strangers, who, directed by 
the signs made by the master, found them- 
selves in the presence of a lady, they stood 
somewhat abashed, it seemed, and bowed 
respectfully as they quaffed off the 
wine offered to themi The bright hght 
which was shed from a lamp hanging from 
the deck seemed also much to annoy their 
eyes, long accustomed to darkness, and 
they kept their faces shaded by their hands 
during the short time they were in the 
cabin, so that little or nothing of their 
features could be seen. 

For an instant, however, the eyes of the 
youngest fell on Ada, and, at that moment, 
there gleamed in them a pecuHar expres- 
sion, which she could not help remarking ; 
but what it meant to say, she was at a loss 
to comprehend. It was certainly a look of 
'intelligence, as if he expected to be under- 
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stood ; but there was also blended with it 
an expression of admiration, pity, and re- 
gret, which further puzzled her. At all 
events, she was convinced that, by that 
look, he intended to convey some meaning, 
which he dared not otherwise explain. 

The strangers remained scarcely a 
minute below, and respectfully wishing the 
occupants of the cabin a good evening, 
they took their leave. The elder went 
first, and as the second followed, he ap- 
peared to stumble at the door. As he did 
so, he let a folded paper fall from his hand, 
and, at the same instant, he gave a hurried 
glance at Ada over his shoulder. Before 
she had time to tell him of his loss, he had 
sprung up the companion ladder. The 
strangers were quickly in their boat, which, 
with rapid strokes, pulled back towards the 
Speronara. 

" Up with the helm my lad,'' exclaimed 
the Captain, in a hurried tone, to the man 
at the wheel, as soon as the boat left the 
side, " haul aft the head sheets — ease off 
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the main sheet, Mr. Timmms, we'll keep her 
on her right course." 

"Ay, ay sir," answered the mate — shout- 
ing as the brig's head fell oflF, '* square 
away the head yards my men, come, be 
sharp about it." 

" And what do you think, Timmins, of 
those fellows' account of the Austrian brig, 
and the pirate. It seems somewhat strange 
doesn't it 1" said Bowse, as he walked the 
deck with his first officer as soon as they 
had put the ship ou her former course 
The Speronara still lay hove to right astern, 
her outline every instant becoming more 
indistinct as the brig ran from her. 

" Why, sir," replied the mate, in return 
to his commander's question. . "I don't 
think any good of it, and that's a fact, but 
if you ask if I believe it, I don't do that 
neither. These Italians are much given to 
lying at best, as far as my experience goes ; 
and I believe we have just heard a pretty 
round lie, though I don't say there was no 
truth altogether in it. To my mind, if 
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there is such a chap as that Zap — what do 
they call him, the Pirate — ^it is much more 
likely that he is on board that felucca, or 
perhaps he was one of the fellows who 
came on board us, than that an Austrian 
man-of-war brig should have sent her 
cruising about to give notice of him to 
English merchantmen/' 

"Well Timmins, that's my viewofjthe case," 
replied Bowse ; " I think the Austrian brig 
would have stood on to Malta herself, seeing 
she must have been almost in sight of it, 
instead of sending a craft of that sort with 
a message. Besides, what business had 
the Speronara there at all/' 

"There's something very suspicious 
about it, at all events," returned the mate. 
" Now though I don't often listen to what 
the men say. Captain Bowse, and they gene- 
rally get hold of the wrong end of a thing, yet 
they have often aninkling of what s right and 
wrong. Well, sir, they've already got all sorts 
of stories aboard here, about the Flying 
Dutchman and such like stuff, and they don't 
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at all like the look of things. When you 
were below with the strangers, they talked 
'Of throwing them crop and heels overboard, 
and letting them swim to th^r boats, and 
I believe if you had n't come up with them 
on deck, yourself, they would not have let 
rae prevent them." 

" I believe the people are right, Timmins 
in thinking that the two fellows who stood 
on our deck, lately, are knaves, but it 
wouldn't have done to heave them over- 
board,** said the master. " However, they 
are not likely to do us any harm if we keep 
a bright look out, and should any rascally 
pirate attack us Fm sure all on board here 
will stand to their guns like men/' 
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OUArTER IX. 



OiiE of the most valuable qualities which a 
person can possess, is presence of mind. 
Our safety and our life, and the safety and 
the lives of others frequently depends on 
it. Some people are endued with it natu- 
rally — they never act without thought and, 
they, in a moment perceive what is best 
to be said or done. Others act from im- 
pulse, without consideration, and though 
they may now and then do what is right, 
by chance, they are more likely to do what 
is wrong ; like the Irish seaman, who, when 
ordered to cut a rope to which he was 
hanging, cut above his head instead of be- 
low his feet, and came down by the run* 
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I beUeve that it is very possible to attain a 
presence of mind which one does not natu- 
rally possess, by constant practice and at- 
tention, though I suspect the task would be 
found very difficult. 

When Ada saw the paper drop from 
the hand of the young Italian mariner, her 
first impulse was to call out to him in order 
to restore it, but the look he gave as he 
left the cabin, convinced her that he had 
done so purposely, and feeling that if so, it 
was certainly of importance, as she did 
possess the quality of which I was 
speaking, she sprang forward to secure it. 
The paper she saw as she returned to her 
seat, was the blank leaf of a book, torn 
hastily out, and folded up in the form of 
a note, but on opening it there appeared 
to be nothing written on it. 

" Why what is that you have got there, 
Ada V^ said the Colonel Gauntlett. 

"Oh I fancied that I had discovered 
an important document, and lo, and behold 
it turns out to be merely a blank paper,'' 
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returned the young lady, laughing. " One 
cannot help conjuring up some romantic 
incident in these lovely seas, and forgetting 
that in these matter of fact days nothing 
of the sort is likely to occur; but I believe 
after all there are some pencil marks on 
the paper." She held it up closer to the 
light, and as she did so, her countenance 
grew graver. There were a few lines 
written in pencil, but so faint that it was 
not surprising she should, at first, not have 
remarked them. They were in Italian, 
and in the peculiar hand writing of the 
people of that nation. 

*' Trust not to appearances," they said, 
'' Avoid the polacca brig. — The story told 
you is false." At the bottom were the 
words ' An unwilling actor,* as if intended 
for a signature. There was nothing more 
to show by whom they were written, though 
there could be but little doubt that they 
were so by the young mariner, or by some- 
body who had employed him. Ada trans- 
lated them to her uncle, who was at a loss 
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to comprehend their meaning, further than 
that they contradicted the story they had 
just heard from the lips of the very man who 
dropped the paper. He thought oyer them 
for some time, and then summoned 
Mitchell, whom he directed to request the 
Captain's presence. 

Ada was again called to translate them, 
when the Captain appeared. 

" And what do you think of them V' 
the Colonel asked him. 

" Why sir, that they serve to confirm my 
suspicions, and those of ray mate, that the 
felucca is not honest, and that there is a 
good deal of mystification going on some- 
where or other." 

" Then you don't believe the story of 
the Austrian brig having sent the felucca 
to us V asked the Colonel. 

" Not a bit of it, sir, and my firm opinion 
is, that if the rascals had found us unpre- 
pared, she would have been alongside us 
before now. — She had more people on board 
her than when she left Malta harbour, this 
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morning, though where they came from 
I can't say, and Tm postive as to the craft, 
though the young man denied having been 
there for many a-day — I can't make it 
out/' 

" But Avhat does this paper mean about 
the Polacca brig, think you," asked the 
Colonel. 

Bowse thought for some time. 

" I have it, sir," he at length exclaimed, 
clapping his hand to his head. "That's 
the brig those fellows wanted to make us 
suppos6 an Austrian man-of-war. If they 
had taken less trouble, we might have been 
taken in." 

" And what do you intend to do Captain 
Bowse. Remember I am under your 
orders, in the way of fighting on board 
here. If you ever come on shore when 
there's anything doing, I will show you how 
we manage things there." 

The Colonel spoke in a good natured 
lively tone as he always did the moment 
there appeared a prospect of fighting. 
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"Keep our guns loaded, and trust to 
Providence, sir/' replied the Captain. 

" Please, sir, Mr. Timmins begs you will 
just step on deck for a moment " said the 
steward, putting his head in at the door, 
and looking at the master. 

Bowse jumped up and hurried on deck, 
for he knew the mate would not have sent 
for him except on a matter of importance. 
" Here Sims, what's the matter now V* 
said the Colonel, calling the steward from 
the pantry, " any more visitors V 

" Oh lord, no sir, I hope not,'' answered 
Sims, coming forward and shewing by the 
pallor of his countenance, and his trembling 
hand, that, whatever the matter was, it 
had alarmed him. 

" What is the matter then V exclaimed 
the Colonel. " Out with it.'' 

" Why, sir, they say on deck, that the 
Flying Dutchman is following us, and that 
we shall be sure to drive ashore or go to 
the bottom," answered the steward, almost 
crying with alarm. 
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" Fiddle-de-dee, with the Flying Dutch- 
man. What arrant fools the men must be 
to think of such nonsense/^ exclaimed the 
Colonel in a contemptuous tone. 

" Come, Ada., let us go on deck before 
you return to your cabin, and we will hare 
a look at the Phantom." 

Bowse found his mate standing on the 
poop looking intently over the weather 
quarter. He was so absorbed in what he 
saw, that he was not aware of his comman- 
der's presence till the latter touchedhis arm. 

" I thought it was better to send for 
you Captain Bowse, for as Vm a living 
man there is that cursed felucca, instead 
of going to Malta, following at our heels, 
and coming up with us hand over hand." 

As the mate spoke, he pointed in the 
direction towards which he had been look- 
ing. Bowse having just left the bright 
light of the cabin, could not, at first, discern 
anything, but gradually he perceived the 
dark shadowy outline of the Speronara's 
saih brought into one, and like a phantom 
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gliding over the waves. There could be 
no manner of doubt that it was her, but 
the question in his mind was how to treat 
her. Though he might be almost certain 
that her intentions were evil, he could not 
fire into her, till there was no doubt of the 
matter, and she might be alongside, when 
the advantage he possessed in having 
heavy guns, would be much diminished, if 
not altogether lost. He might, possibly, 
by making more sail, get away from the 
Speronara, but that he doubted, and the 
brig was already under as much canvass, 
as on ordinary occasions, it was considered 
prudent to carry at night. He remem- 
bered that he was not on board a man-of- 
war, when sail could be shortened, without 
calUng the watch below. Yet sail must 
be made, as it would never do to have that 
little Speronara buzzing about them all 
night without being allowed to punish her, 
or trying to get away from her. 

"We must see if we can't walkaway 
from that fellow, Mr. Timmins. Turn the 
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hands up/' he at length exclaimed, after 
taking a turn on the poop. "Set the 
royals. Get the fore top mast, and lower 
studden sails on her.'* 

" Ay ay, sir," replied the mate, going 
somewhat slowly to obey the order. " Lit- 
tle good Tm afraid it will do us though.*' 

The crew, though expecting to be roused 
up, for the w^atch on deck bad let those 
below know of the re-appearance of the 
suspicious stranger, went about their duty 
without their usual alacrity. 

*' One might just as well try to run clear 
of a hurricane as to beat that chap out 
there either on a wind or off it," muttered 
Jem Marlin, as he went aloft to rig out 
the studden sail booms. " All the canyass 
in store in Portsmouth Dockyard wouldn't 
carry us away fromhim, if he wanted to 
catch us." 

The additional sail, however, was set, 
and as the wind had fallen light, it was 
only w hat was required to urge her at her 
previous speed through the water. While 
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sail was being made the master was joined 
on the poop by his passengers, 

" Well,'^ said the colonel, laughing. ** I 
hear we hare the honour of the company 
of the Plying Dutchman again/' 

" Dutchman or not, sir,*' replied the mas- 
ter, '' that little Speronara has taken it into 
her head to dodge us ; and, shame on the 
brig, which ought to do better, she seems 
likely to come up with us." 

" Well let her — we are a match for her, 
I should think ; and my little girl here 
seems rather anxious for a brush. She puts 
to shame that steward of yours, who came 
skulking into the cabin just now as white 
as a sheet, declaring we were going to be 
boarded by ghosts or hobgoblins of some 
sort.'' 

" You must humour seamen, or you can 
never manage them sir," replied the master. 
" They as firmly believe in the Flying 
Dutchman as they do in the Gospel ; and 
you can't persuade them that he is not to 
be met with. It would never do for me to 
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go and tell them that they are cowards and 
credulous fools ; and I well know that the 
same men would face three times their 
number with cutlasses in their hands/' 

" And I am sure, uncle, any one might 
be excused for mistaking that dark^ object 
astern of us, for a phantom wandering over 
the face of the deep," said Ada. "Even now, 
as I look at it, I can scarcely persuade my- 
self that it is the light, graceful Speronara 
we saw during daylight ; and am far more 
inclined to believe it a being from another 
world— the ghost of one of the old sea-kings 
one reads of — or, perhaps, a malign spirit 
stalking over the deep in search of prey/* 

" Well, miss, the same sort of idea occurs 
to the mind of ^he uneducated seaman as 
he keeps his silent watch at night on the 
raast-head, or forecastle ; and when he sees 
through the darkness, tall ships slowly 
gliding noiselessly over the waters, and 
when no sign or signal is exchanged, there 
is nothing to shew him to the contrary. I 
don't mean to say that there are many sea- 
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men that would mistake a ship for a ghost, 
because they would not be worth their salt 
if they did ; but a few may have done so, 
and have told stories about them which 
have found plenty of people to believe 
them, and tell them again/' 

" That's the way all the wonderful non- 
sense one hears spoken of has got circu- 
lated,'' said the colonel. " But, as I do not 
see much to interest us in looking at that 
vessel astern — and there is nothing else visi- 
ble — I shall go to bed ; and you, Miss Ada, 
must go to your cabin, so take Marianna off 
with you." 

Ada begged to remain a little longer ; 
and, for a short time more, she was allowed 
to enjoy the fresh air on deck. The night 
was very fine. The sky was perfectly clear, 
and the stars shone brightly forth — but 
there was no moon ; and, consequently, 
her range of vision was much circum- 
scribed. The sea was covered with light 
waves, which, as they rose and fell, scarcely 
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had any effect in giving motion to the ves- 
sel. The hue of the ocean was, in some 
places, abnost of an inky blackness, in 
others it was lighted up with phosphores- 
cent flashes, which, seen amid the sur* 
rounding darkness, seemed as briUiajit as 
if composed of real fire — ^their reflection 
being caught by the light foam which 
curled on the summits of the dancing 
waves — while, on either side of the vessel, 
a mass of scintillating sparks flew off as if 
her stern were ploughing up a vast field 
with a sub-layer of gold dust ; and astern 
appeared a line of yet brighter Ughts 
composed of thousands of whirling eddies 
which grew smaller and smaller, and less 
distinct, till lost in the distance. After 
watching the sea for some time, as Ada 
looked up attherigging,andatthe masts, and 
wide spread sails, above her head, they no 
longer looked as in the day time, like white 
wings extended to urge on the vessel in 
her course ; but, encreased to many times 
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their former size, they seemed like a black 
pyramid to tower upwards to the sky till 
lost in the distance. 

Ada was not long permitted to enjoy this, 
to her, unusual scene, before her uncle 
again summoned her below ; and this time 
she was obliged to obey. He, however, had 
given strict orders to be called should any- 
thing occur. 

The wind, as the night drew on, grew 
considerably lighter, and this gave a de- 
cided advantage to the Speronara, wliich 
rapidly came up abeam. Neither Bowse 
nor his mates had turned in, and even the 
crew remained on deck, watching the 
stranger with jealous eyes. It appeared, 
as they watched her, that she was steering 
a course a point more to windward than 
they were, for as she came up, her distance 
from them was far greater than they had 
expected, and it was soon evident that sh e 
had no intention of boarding them. Bowse 
breathed more freely, and looked at the 
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studden sails. He knew that all hands 
were weary as he was himself. 

"Take in the studden sails, Timmins, 
and furl top-gallant sails. The Zodiac can 
walk along fast enough without them, and 
we must not have the people roused out 
again, if we can help it.'' 

The order was obeyed with alacrity, and 
the brig was soon brought under the snug 
canvass she usually carried at night. 

'* I told ye, Bill, there was no manner nor 
use setting them stud-sels nor to'gallant 
sails neither, said Jem Marlin, as, his watch 
on deck being over, he turned into his ham- 
mock at midnight. " Lord bless ye, noth- 
ing could have made us run away from 
her if we'd tried ever so much. But to my 
mind, its having tiiat young lady aboard 
kept him off. Depend on't there's nothing 
like having a beautiful, virtuous, young wo- 
man on your side, to keep Davy Jones and 
all his devils at long range. The fact is, 
they're afraid of her, she's so different to 
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theirselves, While we, Bill, you knows, is 
sarcumstantially too much. — " 

What Jem might have said further, I 
know not, for his head touched the end of 
his hammock, and he was asleep. 

The grey Ught of the early dawn was 
just stealing across the sea, and a few faint 
streaks of reddish tinge showed the eastern 
part of the sky, when the master of the 
Zodiac came on deck. His ship was still 
proudly holding her course unharmed, 
amid the waste of waters, and with that 
fresh reviving hour when all the events of 
the new born day are yet to occur, the 
indistinct causes of the alarm of the pre- 
vious night appeat-ed to have vanished, 
and even the superstitious seamen could 
venture to smile at their previous terrors. 
The wind had fallen considerably, and there 
was no longer sufficient to crest the tops of 
the sluggish leaden-like waves which had 
not yet lost the hue thrown over them by 
the mantle of night. Gradually, however, 
the eastern sky assumed a warmer, and yet 
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a warmer tinge, increasing till an orange 
glow was cast across their surface, the 
sombre colour gave place to a brighter 
purple, and as the sun bursting from his 
ocean confines, took his rapid course up- 
wards, they caught the intense blue of the 
sky above them, on their changeful bosoms. 
The first thing which a sailor does on 
coming on deck, is to cast his eye aloft, to 
see what sails are set, and how they stand, 
and then to sweep it round the horizon ; 
his next is to go aft to the binnacle, and 
to take a look at the compass. 

Bowse quickly satisfied himself that the 
sails were properly trimmed, and that the 
ship was steering on her right course ; but 
the survey he took of the horizon did not 
so well please him. There was, in the first 
place, some odd shaped clouds floating 
along to the south, and south east, just 
above the sea, which he did not like, and. 
rather to the northward of east, just on the 
horizon, were two sails, the appearance of 
which he liked still less. He looked at 
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them attentively, then he rubbed his eyes, 
and looked at them again ; but neither 
operation satisfied him. He then went to 
the companion, and taking his spy-glass, 
surveyed the two objects for some time. 
A landsman would not have remarked 
them ; indeed, he would scarcely have per- 
ceived the faint,, irregularly shaped dots 
they appeared, just suspended, as it were» 
above the horizon ; but the well-practised 
eye of the old sailor could not only dis- 
cover what were their peculiar rigs, but 
even which way they were steering. He 
soon determined, to the satisfaction of his 
own mind, that the northern-most of the 
two, and the nearest, was a lateen rigged 
craft, standing, close hauled, to the nortli- 
ward, across his course, and that the other 
was a square rigged vessel, probably a brig 
under easy sail, standing in the same direc- 
tion that he was. Now, although under 
ordinary circumstances, he would not have 
given the two vessels a second thought ; 
yet coupling the events of the previous day, 
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and the m jsterious warning they had re- 
ceived, he could not help thinking that one 
was the Speronara; the other, the brig with 
which she was in communication, and which 
she wished to persuade them was an 
Austrian man-of-war. Bowse took two or 
three turns on deck, every now and then 
casting a glance eastward, expressive of no 
very amiable feelings. 

" Oh ! confound the rascals," he muttered, 
stamping his foot on the deck. "If it 
was'nt for that s^eet young lady below, 
who should not have her eyes shocked with 
scenes of blood and fighting, I wish they 
would both of them come on at once, and 
have it out, if they want to rob us, instead 
of sneaking round, and bothering us in this 
way. If I do get along-side them, I will 
give it them ; but we shall have something 
else to do before that, I suspect." 

He took another turn or so, and then 
stopped, looking to the northward. He 
had, at first, intended again setting all the 
sail the ship could carry before the wind ; 
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but on more critically examining the clouds 
in that quarter, he determined, for the pre- 
sent, to make no change. The clouds, he 
observed, were increasing in number, and 
banking up thickly together, and the first 
freshness of the morning had given way to 
an oppressive and heavy air, which seemed 
to weigh down their spirits. The wind, which 
hnd hitherto been so steady, though vary- 
ing in strength, now dropped considerably, 
and began to veer a,bout, so as to require 
the hands constantly at the braces. 
Bowse fully felt the rei^onsibility of the 
command entrusted to him, and that the 
safety and lives of his crew and passengers 
would depend very nmch on his fore- 
thought, judgment, and coolness. He was 
glad to be alone to think over what was 
best to be done under the circumstances ; 
that a gale was brewing, he felt pretty sure, 
and that it would come from the south- 
ward, and east ; but whether it would be of 
long duration, or whether one of those sud- 
den gusts, thpse short lived tempests, which 
L 2 
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occur frequently during summer in the 
Mediterranean, he could not determine, 
though he was inclined to think it would 
be the latter ; then, that some vessel, with 
no good motive, was looking out for the 
brig, he felt almost certain ; though his 
pride would not allow him to suppose that 
any one, knowing the armament of the Zo- 
diac, would attempt to attack her openly. 
At the same time, this was an additional 
object of anxiety, and would require cau- 
tion. 

The watch, witb hare feet, and trousers 
tucked up to their knees, with buckets in 
their hands, were employed in washing 
decks, and as they splashed the water along 
the planks, and up the inner sides of the 
bulwarks, they laughed and jested in very 
buoyancy of spirits ; and played oflF on 
each other various little practical jokes, 
which the presence of the second mate, 
who superintended and aided in the opera- 
tion, alone prevented from being of a more 
boisterous character. 
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The poop deck, where the captain was 
walking, had already been washed, and the 
people were now in the waist, and were 
giving a few more vehenxent splashes before 
moving further forward, when Colonel 
Gauntlett, in his forage cap, a richlj 
flowered dressing-gown, and Turkish slip- 
pers, made his appearance at the companion 
hatch, very nearly receiving a copious 
shower bath from th^ contents of a bucket 
dashed across the deck at that moment. 

" Hillo, my men,'* he exclaimed, in no 
very amiable tone. *' I • thought the ship 
was wrecked, with all that splashing and 
scrubbing. One would suppose that the 
vessel was as dirty as those Augean stables 
that fellow Hercules had to clean, by all the 
water you use. 

** It's cheaper than pipe-clay, and cleaner, 
for it's to be had for the taking, and don't 
leave any dust,'' muttered Jem Marlin, 
who was the oflender. 

" It may be cheap, but it makes a con- 
founded noise, and we have enough of it 
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outside, as it is" answered the Colonel/ not 
hearing the reference to pipe-clay. " So I 
beg, in future, you wont let quite so much 
of it play round my head in a morning." 

This was said, as he was standing with 
his body half way down the companion 
ladder. 

He then observed the master on the 
poop. 

"Well, Mr. Bowse, anything more of 
our friend, the Flying Dutchman?^' he 
asked, in a jocose tone. 

" If you will step up here, I will tell you 
more about her, sir/' answered the master ; 
and thus summoned the Colonel, picked 
his way over the wet deck to where he 
was standing. " I think it right, Colonel 
Gauntlett, to tell you, that you may be 
prepared, that we are going 4;o have a blow 
of it, shortly ; and I want you to look at 
that brig out there. What do you make 
of her?'' 

"Bless me, nothing— I can't even see 
her," said the Colonel. ** Do you mean to 
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tell me, that you can distinguish what that 
little black mark is out there V* 

"Yes, Colonel Gaiintlett, I am certain 
that yonder object is either a brig or a 
ship, under her topsails, standing to the 
eastward, and that the other, you see, to 
the north of her, is a felucca or Spero- 
nara. Now, sir, if there is any credit to 
be placed in the letter we got last njght, 
and in the account the two Sicilians, who 
came on board, gave us, and in the warn- 
ings we got at Malta, we are likely to fall 
in with a brig, which is no better than she 
should be, and ^hich is in connection, 
some way or other, with that same 
Speronara. Now, there is a brig on the 
same course that we are ; yet, for some 
reason or other, in no hurry to make a pas- 
sage ^ perhaps, she is waiting for us to 
come up with her ; then there floats just 
such another craft as the Speronara, sup- 
posing it is not she 'herself: so, if we are 
to fall in with a pirate, I cannot help 
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thinking that brig ahead is the vessel. 
That is one thing I have to mention to 
you, sir ; and please to look to the 
southward and eastward. The black bank 
gathering there shows that we shall have a 
very different time of it to what we had 
yesterday/' 

''Well, Mr. Bowse, what would you 
have us do?'* exclaimed the Colonel, with 
rather a puzzled look. '* Do you wish us 
to put back?^ 

*' No, Colonel Gauntlett, I • have been 
brought up in a school where it is not the 
custom to run from any danger men can 
meet with, when there is a chance of over- 
coming it/^ replied the master, with not a 
little dignity in his tone. ''But I thought 
it my duty to inform you, sir, of \diat, in 
my opinion, is likely to occur ; and, please 
Providence, well do our best to meet and 
overcome any dangers which may ap- 
pear." 

*' I like your spirit, Bowse, and cordially 
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igree with you,** exclaimed the Colonel, 
aking his hand. "Those black clouds 
may, after all, only indicate a squall ; and, 
as for the Pirate, if one falls foul of us ; I 
think we shall hare no difficulty in hand- 
ling him.** 

" I wont deceive you, sir ; if you had 
been as much at sea, as I hare, you would 
know that those clouds foretel a gale ; but 
such a gale, as, I hope, the Zodiac will 
weather without straining a timber ; and, 
for the Pirate, we must keep our weather 
eye open, that he does not take us un- 
awares. Perhaps, Providence ^ends the 
storm to keep us clear of the Pirate. My 
advice to you, sir, is to warn che young 
lady and her maid of what is going to 
happen, and to get everything stowed in 
your cabin. Vm just going to turn the 
hands up to shorten sail/' 

" I wish I could be of as much use there 
as I hope to be alongside an enemy ; but 
as I cannot, I will go where I can do some 
good." 
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Saying which, the Colonel returned to 
the cabin. 

" All hands on deck to shorten sail,** 
sung out the master; and ere a minute 
had passed, the senior mate and the watch 
below, were on deck. 

The fore-clue-garnets were manned, and 
the foresail was quickly clued up, and the 
men flying aloft, it was securely furled. 
The topsails were next lowered on the 
caps, whence they bulged out like big 
balloons, about to fly away with the 
masts. 

"Man the fore and main topsail clue- 
lines and buntlines," sung out Bowse, lay- 
ing his hand on the main. " Away with 
it, my lads." 

The topsails were clued up, the reef 
tackles hauled out, and the hands aloft ly- 
ing in, in as short a time almost as it has 
taken to describe. Both sails were close 
reefed, and again sheeted home. The 
fore and aft mainsail was then close reefed, 
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the jib hauled down, and fore-topinast- 
staj-sail hoisted ; the royal jards were also 
sent down, and the brig then, under her 
smallest working canyass, was prepared to 
meet the tempest, in whatever way, or 
from whatever quarter it might come. 
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CHAPTER X. 



There is a strong similarity between the 
aspects of physical nature, and those ex- 
hibited by man, as an individual, and in 
the aggregate. 

Before any outbreak or great commo- 
tion, from the disorganized condition of the 
moral body, there are observed signs of 
discontent, murmurings, and complaints, 
fierce looks and threats— these, at length, 
disappear, and people seem to be seized 
"with a sudden apathy and indiflFerence, 
which is as quickly cast aside, and all is 
rage, havoc, and confusion. So, likewise, 
before the coming of a storm, clouds are 
seen gathering in the horizon, murmurs 
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and growls are heard, then the wind dies 
away, and a perfect calm, for a short time, 
succeeds the fury of the tempest, and, in 
both instances, the more perfect the calm, 
the more is the subsequent outbreak to be 
feared. 

The wind had gradually died away, till 
the sea became smooth as glass, and rose 
and fell in gentle undulations, which made 
the vessel roll from side to side, and 
caused every timber and bulkhead to groan 
and creak. 

It appeared not to have been absolutely 
necessary to shorten sail so soon ; but as 
there was a dead calm, this was of no con- 
sequence, and the most prudent seaman- 
ship ; as it is, at times, difficult to judge the 
period a squall may take to travel up to a 
ship. 

The brig still lay with her head a little 
to the northward of east, and her yards 
were now braced up on the starboard tack 
to meet the wind which gave signs of com- 
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ii^ from the southward and east. Every 
preparation was made, and all hands were 
at their stations, readj to execute any of 
their commander's orders, which the emer- 
gency might require, when Ada, wearied 
of remaining in the hot cabin, came on 
deck, followed by her little maid ; and be- 
fore Bowse, who was looking to the south- 
ward, perceiyed them, they had gained the 
poop. 

" This is no place for you, miss, I ain 
sure," he exclaimed, on seeing her. " You 
do not know what risk you run. Oh, go 
below again — ^go below.'' 

"Why, what is the matter, Captain 
Bowse ?" she replied, laughing and looking 
at the calm sea. " My uncle told me that 
we were to hare a tremendous storm, and 
I do not feel a breath of wind.'' 

" And so we shall, miss," he exclaimed. 
" You have no time to go below now with- 
out assistance. Hold on by these cleats, 
and tell your maid to do so too. , Here it 
comes." 
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As he spoke, the mass of clouds which had 
been collecting to the eastward, and gra- 
dually approaching, now came driving up 
bodily across the sky at a rapid rate — the 
dark waters below it, hitherto so smooth 
and calm, presented a sheet of snow-white 
foam, hissing and bubbling as if it were 
turned up and impelled onward by some 
gigantic besom. Ada, as she gazed with 
feelings of mingled terror and admiration, 
saw it in one long line near the brig — it 
reached her side — the white foam flew up- 
wards, curling over them, and the wind, at 
the same instant, striking her canvass, her 
tall masts seemed to bend to its fury, and 
then pressed downwards, the hull heeled 
over till the lee bulwarks were nearly sub- 
merged. 

Two strong hands were at the 
helm, ready to turn it a-weather, should 
it be necessary to scud; but, in an 
instant, the gallant ship rose again — 
and then, like a courser starting for 
the race, she shot forward through the 
boiling cauldron, heeling over till her guns 
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were in the water, but still bravely carry- 
ing her canvass. Not a rope nor a lanyard 
had started — not a seam in her topsails had 
given, and away she flew on her proper 
course. The veteran master stood on the 
poop watching for any change or increase 
of wind. The safety of the ship depended 
on his promptitude. The sea was rapidly 
rising ; and this was soon perceptible by 
her uneasy motion, as she rose and fell to 
each receding wave, the last always ap- 
pearing of greater height than its predeces- 
sors. Any moment it might be necessary 
either to keep her away, and, furling every 
thing, to let her drive before the gale under 
bare poles, or to put her helm down and 
heave her to, thus to let her lie forging 
slowFy a-head, till the gale had abated. A 
few minutes only had passed since the brig 
first felt the force of the gale, and the whole 
sky was now a mass of dark clouds, and 
the sea a sheet of white, driving foam — out 
of which lofty waves seemed to lift their 
angry heads, and to urge each other into 
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increased violence. The wind howled and 
whistled through the rigging; the spars 
creaked and bent; and the whole hull 
groaned with the exertion as she tore on- 
wards. Ada, who had, when the ship 
heeled over, held firmly on to the weather 
bulwarks, gazed at the scene, to her, so 
novel and grand, with intense pleasure, 
from which fear was soon banished ; and 
little Marianna having followed the example 
of her mistress in securing herself, imitated 
her also in her courage. Indeed as yet, 
except that they were rather wetted by the 
foam which, came on board, when the 
squall first struck the brig, there was no ob- 
ject of terror to alarm them. The moment 
Bowse could withdraw his attention from 
the care of the ship he hurried to assist 
Ada and her attendant, and to place them 
on the seat which surrounded the cabin 
skylight, where she might enjoy the mag- 
nificent spectacle of the tumultuous ocean, 
without the fatigue of standing, and having 
to hold on by the bulwarks. A cloak was 
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thrown round her feet, and as she reclined 
back in the seat, she declared she felt like 
an ocean Qiieen in her barge of state, 
reyiewing her watery realms. The Colo- 
nel's appearance on deck, supported by his 
man Mitchell, whose usual cadaverous 
countenance looked still more ghastly, 
drove away the romance in which she was 
beginning to indulge. He scolded her 
roundly for venturing on deck without his 
escort, and insisted on her promising never 
to do so again, on pain of being compelled 
instantly to go below. 

The mate had returned to his post. The 
brig behaved beautifully. Though she heeled 
over to the force of the wind, she rose 
buoyantly to each mountain wave, which 
reared its crest before her, and though the 
light spray which the short seas so quickly 
aroused would fly high above her bows, 
and come in showers down on her fore- 
castle, little of it found its way aft, and not a 
sea which struck her, came over her bulwarks. 
Bowse looked delighted, and proud at the 
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behaviour of his brig, as he pointed out her 
good qualities to his passengers. 

" There's many a craft which ia lodced 
upon as a clipper, wo'nt behave as she 
does, that 111 answer for/' he observed. 

He was going on .with his panegyrics 
when his voice became silent, and his eye 
riveted ahead. The atmosphere, which, 
when the gale first came* on, had been 
somewhat thick^ had now partially cleared, 
and revealed to him at the distance of httle 
more than a mile, a large pol^cca brig hove 
to on the starboard tack. He instantly 
summoned his first officer to his side, and 
pointed out the stranger to him. 

"What think you of that fellow, 
Timmins V he asked. 

The mate took a look at the stranger 
through his glass. 

" A fine pdacca brig, sir, as one can see 
with half an eye,'' he answered deUberately. 
" But more of her I cannot say, as she 
shows no colours. We must keep away 
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a little though sir, or we shall be right 
down upon her/' 

"We should — starboard the hdm a 
point my lads," exclaimed the master. 
" Steady, that^ will take us clear, and we 
shall be near enough to have a look at him 
— Ah — There goes some buntin' aloft — 
What colours are they, Timmins 1" 

" The Austrian ensign, sir,'' replied the 
mate. " A black eagle on a white ground, 
and there flies a pennant at his mast head." 

" That's extraordinary indeed," exclaimed 

the master. " Hoist the ensign there," he 

« 

shouted. "Austrian or devil well show 
him that we are not ashamed of our flag, 
and will not strike it either in a hurry — 
Come here Timmins, we musn't frighten 
the young lady by what we say. You know 
the paper dropped on board here last night; 
now it's my opinion that that's the very 
brig it speaks about, and the one the 
felucca's two men tried to persuade us 
was an Austrian man -of war. To my eye 
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she looks fifty tiraes^more like a Greek 
than an Austrian, for all that her colours 
say. Well what's your opinion that we 
ought to do V 

"With respect to her being a Greek, I 
think she is," answered the mate. " And 
if she's a Pirate we ought to do our best to 
stand clear of her, seeing that we were 
commissioned to carry merchandise, and 
not to look after such gentry ; but if she 
comes after us, and we can't get clear of 
her, that alters the case, sir, and we must 
stand to our guns and fight her." 

" I am glad to hear you say so Timmins,'' 
answered the master, laying his hand on 
the mate's arm. 

^' Turn the hands up my good fellow, 
and let them go to quarters." (The peo- 
ple were at their breakfast.) "We will 
not fire the first shot, but if she^ attacks us, 
we will give it them as well as we can. 
One satisfaction is that they cannot board 
us while the gale lasts. While the mate 
flew forward to execute the orders. Bowse 
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approached his passengern, and pointing 
out the stranger to them, to which they 
were now rapidly drawing near, told them 
his suspicions as to her character, and 
advised them to go below, 

" But do yon think he will fire into us V* 
enquired the Colonel. 

" He would gain little by so doing, while 
the gale lasts,'' replied Bowse, "and he might 
get injured in return, as he probably knows 
that we have guns on board/' 

" There you see, Ada, there is little 
chance of any of us being hurt, but there is 
a possibility — ^so you must go below again.** 

This the Colonel said in a positive tone, 
and his niece was obliged to comply. 

" Oh how I wish Captain Fleetwood was 
here in the lone," she thought as she 
quitted the deck. " No Pirate would dare 
to molest us." 

Th^ stranger was hove to, under her 
foie topsail, and appeared to be making 
what seamen call very fine weather of it. 
The Zodiac came down scarcely a cable's 



^ 
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length from her quarter, but the stranger 
gave no sign of any intention of accom- 
panying her. Very few seamen appeared 
on her deck, and two or three officers only, 
whose uniform, seen through the glass, was 
evidently that of Austria. One of them, 
who from' his wearing an epaulette on 
either shoulder, Bowse thought must be the 
captain, leaped up on the taffrail, and 
waved his hat to them, while another in 
the lingua franca^ sung out through a speak- 
ing trumpet— 

" Heave to and we will keep your com- 
pany.'' 

" rU see you d — d first, my fine fellow," 

answered the master, who had been atten- 

* 

tively surveying them through his glass. 
*' I wish I was as certain of heaven as I am 
that, the fellow who waved to us is the 
same who came on board when in Malta 
harbour. I know his face spite of his 
changed dress.'' 

" I don't think he's unlike, except that 
he did'nt look so tall quite as the Greek 
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you mean," observed the mate. "How- 
ever, as they did not fire at us, and don't 
seem inclined to keep company with us 
either, I suppose they are after other and 
surer game." 

The Zodiac had by this time left the 
stranger far astern, and numberless were 
the surmises of the crew as to what she 
was and what she was about. All agreed 
in pronouncing her a Greek built craft. 
She was a large vessel too, and well armed, 
if all the ports which showed on a side 
had guns to them ; and she was probably, 
as are most of the Greek vessels of that class, 
very fast. It is odd that they did not 
however regard her with half the suspicion 
that they did the little Speronara, which 
could scarcely have harmed them, by 
mortal means, if she had tried. 

The Zodiac had left the Polacca Brig 

about eight or ten miles astern, and her 

topsails could just be seen rising and fall- 

' ing above the boiling cauldron of waters 

which intervened, as she remounted the 
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seas or sunk into the trough between 
them. 

The ship had also by this time assumed 
her usual peaceful appearance, the shot 
and powder had been returned below, the 
guns were run in and secured, the small 
arms had been replaced in their racks, and 
the colonel had withdrawn the charges of 
his pistols, and sent Mitchell with them to 
his cabin. 

" W-ell, I suppose as soon as this tornado 
blows over we shall have a tranquil time of 
it, and hear no more of your Flying Dutch- 
meji and bloody Pirates," he observed, to 
the master, as he held on the weather bul- 
warks. "I did not bargain for all this sort of 
work I can tell you, when I refused a pas- 
sage in a king's ship in order that I might 
avoid the society of those young jackanapes 
of naval officers, and save my little girl 
from being exposed to their interested assi- 
duities." 

" Can't say what may happen to us," re- 

TOL. 1. M 
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turned Bowse, who was a great stickler for 
the honour of the navy, a^d did not at all 
relish the coloneFs observations. "Fve 
done my best to please you, and Fm sure 
the oflBcers of any of His Majesty's ships 
would have done the same. Tve belonged 
myself to the service, andhave held the King's 
warrant, and I have had as good opportu- 
nities of judging of the character of a very 
large number of officers as any in the same 
station, and I must say. sir, in justice to 
them, though with all respect to you. 
Colonel Gauntlett, that a less interested, 
and less money-loving set of men than 
they are, are not to be found in any pro- 
fession.'' 

" Well, well, Mr. Bowse," answered the 
colonel, seeing by the frown on the mas- 
ter's good-natured countenance, that he 
was in earnest. *' I did not want to hear a 
defence of the navy, but I Bhould like to 
have your opinion as to when there is a 
probability of our enjoying a little quiet 
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again, and whether we are likely to be mo- 
lested by these reputed Pirates after all/' 

" I do not think by the looks of it that 
the gale will last as long as I at first £iup- 
posed," said the master, at once appeased. 
" As for the matter of the Pirates, no man 
can answer, I^m sure I can't. '^ 

" Well, but what do you think, Mr. 
Timmins?'' said the Colonel, turning to 
the mate. 

Now, although the officer would not have 
ventured to give an opinion in opposition 
to his superior ; yet, as Bowse had not ex- 
pressed one, he felt himself at liberty to 
pronounce his judgment. 

** Why, sir — looking at the state of the 
case on both sides — the long and the short 
of it is, in my opinion, that there has been 
a bit of free-trading going on with som^ 
of the Liverpool merchantmen, which isn't 
at all unusual ; and that those chaps who 
came about us, mistook us for one of their 
friends ; and then, when they found their 

M 2 
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mistake, wanted to bung up our eyes with 
a cock and a bull story about pirates. 
That's what I think about it. You see that 
brig, whether Austrian or not, was looking 
out for some one else." 

" Was she though 1" exclaimed the 
master, with sudden animation. " I think 
not ; for, by Heavens, here she comes.'' 

A]l those who heard the exclamation 
turned their eyes over the taffrail. 

Just astern was the Polacca brig 
— ^her head had paid off, and with a reef 
shaken out of each of her topsails, she was 
seen heeling over to the gale, and tearing 
away through the foaming waves in chase 
of them. 

The master, whose suspicions as to the 
honesty of her character had never been 
removed, now no longer hesitated to de- 
clare, that he believed her to be the very 
Pirate of whom he had been warned. He 
felt that he was now called on to decide 
what course it would be wisest to pursue. 
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To avoid her by outsailing her, he knew 
to be hopeless — except that, by carrying 
on sail to the very last, he might induce 
her to do the same, till, perhaps, she might 
carry away her masts or spars, and the 
victory might remain with the stoutest and 
best found* ship. His next resource was 
the hope of crippling her with his guns, 
as she drew near, and thus preventing her 
from pursuing, while he escaped, and if 
both means failed, he trusted that Provi- 
dence would give the victory to British 
courage and seamanship, should she at- 
tempt to engage him along side. He ex- 
plained his intentions to his officers, and 
Colonel Gauntlett, who fully agreed with 
him, and acting on the first plan, he pro- 
posed trying, he immediately ordered a 
reef to be shaken out of the topsails. The 
men flew aloft obedient to the order — the 
reefs were quickly shaken out, and the 
yards again hoisted up. 

Bowse watched, with anxiety, to see 
how the brig bore the additional canvass. 
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■A few minutes' trial convinced him that 
she might even carry more without much 
risk. If any diflference was perceptible, it 
was that the crests of the seas she met 
broke in thicker showers of spray over her 
bows ; but she did not seem to heel over 
to it more than before. * 

The drew called oii deck to make sail^ 
at once divined, by seeing the stranger in 
their wake, the reason of it, and flew with 
alacrity to their duty. They were all ready 
to fightj if necessary ; they would rather 
have been chasing a vessel, which they might 
hope to make their prize ; but they were 
In no way indifferent to the excitement of 
endeavouring to outsail anothw craft, even 
though they might have been accused of 
being employed in the inglorious business 
of running away. 

" Bless the little beauty, she goes along 
nicely through it, don't she, old ship." said 
Jem Marlin, to his chum. " Them out- 
landish mounseers astern there will be 
clever if they comes up to us.'* 
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All hands remained on deck, for they 
had not been piped below again. 

Bowse, every now and then, gave a 
scrutinizing glance astern at the stranger ; 
but it was impossible to determine whether 
there was any difference in their relative 
distance. 

The two brigs were now under the same 
canvass^ for the stranger had not shaken 
out a second reef in the topsails, when the 
Zodiac shook out the first. 

The crew stood at their station, ready 
to obey the next order. 

" She'll bear the fore-sail on her 
Mr. Tinimins, if we close reef it,*' said 
Bowse, ''send some hands up and loose 
it, and hook on reef-burtons ready for 
reefing.*' 

As soon as the sail was let fall, it flew 
out in thundering claps, as if it would fly 
away from the yard ; and there was some 
danger of carrying it away or springing it, 
but steady hands were there, and the clew 
garnets being eased down, the reef-burtons 
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bawled out, the earrings were soon secured, 
and the points tied ; the lee clew garnet 
was then eased off, and the sheet steadied 
aft. The tack was roused down, another pull 
had of the sheet, and the bowline hauled 
taut, the weather-lift and brace being 
hauled taut, the sail stood like a board. 

With this sail she carried too much lee 
helm, and it was difficult work for the 
helmsman to lift her, so as to let her rise 
over the seas, which now came one after 
the other in quick succession, rushing up 
her bows, and threatening to curl bodily 
over her bulwarks. 

'' Now, my lads, aft here, and shake a 
reef out of tlie fore-and-aft maiusail.^^ 

Led by the mate, the men sprung aft, 
the points were soon cast off, and the reef- 
pendant eased off. The throat and peak 
hallyards were manned ; the main-sheet 
was slightly eased off, and the sail thus 
enlarged, was hoisted to the mast. The 
instant effect was to make her cany 
a weather-helm, and great care was now re- 
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quired to prevent her flying up into the 
wind, and being taken a-back; a most 
perilous position to be placed in under the 
present circumstances. 

To prevent this the fore-stay-sail 
Tras hoisted. As the master watched the 
effect of all the canvass he had packed on 
the brig, he saw clearly that she would not 
bear another stitch, indeed she had already 
very much more set than under any, but 
the most extraordinary circumstances he 
would have ventured to carry. He, how- 
ever, felt that he could do more with her 
than could any stranger. He knew that 
every timber and plank in her was sound, 
every spar had been well proved, and the 
canvass was all new, and every inch of 
rigging about her he or his mate had seen 
fitted and turned in. He knew, indeed, 
that all was good, and it was this feeling, 
with a right confidence in his own know- 
ledge and judgment, which gave him 
courage on this trying occasion. 

Onward the brig tore through the foam- 
M 5 
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ing waves. Her lee scuppers completely 
under water. Now a dark sea would ap- 
pear right a- head, seemingly about to 
overwhelm her, but buoyantly her bow 
would rise to it, the foam on its summit 
alone sweeping over her ; then another 
would come, of less height, and as if dis- 
daining to surmount it, she would cleave 
her way through it ; while her decks were 
deluged as a punishment for her audacity. 
Nearly everything on deck had been pro- 
perly secured, and such trilling articles as 
were not, were soon washed into the lee- 
scuppers or overboard. The crew driven 
from forward were huddled together close 
to the break of the poop, under shelter of 
the weather-bulwark, while Bowse and the 
first mate stood at their old post. 

" It's as much as she'll carry," said 
Timmins. 

He thought it was a great deal too 
much, but he did not like to say so. 

Bowse looked at the stranger before 
answering. 
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'* I only hope she will try to carry a 
great deal more/* he replied. " See, they 
are beginning to follow our example/' 

The Polacca brig had now not only set 
her foresail and mainsail, but had also 
shaken another reef out of her topsails. 
She thus already had more sail on her than 
the Zodiac. 

" Now then,'' said Bowse, '* if we do 
but hold our own she will begin to think we 
shall escape her, and they will be shaking 
another of those reefs out." 

" If they do, they will just get the drop 
in the pitcher too much," said the mate. 

" That's just what I wish they may do," 
repUed the master. " But — ah ! — hold on 
for your lives, my lads." 

A dark, circling wave appeared directly 
a- head of the vessel, as if it had risen sud- 
denly out of the water. She rose at it 
like a bold hunter, without hesitation, at- 
tempting to take a high fence beyond his 
powers. Its force was too great for her, 
she stopped, and trembled in every timber, 
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then again she tried, and dashing headlong 
into it, the watery hill came thundering 
down on her decks, tearing away her long 
boat and spare spars, hen-coops, caboose, 
and water ca ks, and, making a breach 
through the lee-bulwarks, washed them 
overboard. Had not the hatches been well 
secured, the Zodiac, with all in her, might 
never have risen again. Cries of terror 
were heard, and many a bold seaman 
turned pale ; but none of the crew were 
injured, and the ship again flew buoyantly 
onward. 

" That^s what we may call our 'drop too 
much,*^ said the mate. " Don't you think 
we ought to take some of the canvass oflF 
her, sir?" 

" Tiramins, weVe long known each 
other, and you know I'm no coward ; but I 
tell you that my conviction is, that there 
will be no child's play with that fellow 
astern if he comes along side us. Heaven 
only knows who'll come off the best if it 
comes to blows. He has twice as many 
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guns as we have, if not more, and longer 
pieces d pend on it, and, probably, five 
times as many bands. These are fearful 
odds, and I don't think any man can say 
it's cowardly to shrink from them. T know 
too the sort of fellows those are on board 
yonder craft and sooner than fall into their 
power I would run the brig, and all in her, 
under water. Till she made sail in chase I 
had my doubts about her — I now have 
none. You see I don't risk the loss of our 
masts without good cause, and now see to 
getting life-lines along the lee-bulwarks, and 
secure them as you best can." 

The mate made no answer, except a 
hurried acquiescence in his chief's reasons ; 
and then calling three seamen to him, he 
worked his way forward to the forecastle 
to search for the requisite cordage for 
passing fore and aft along the sides of the 
vessel. 

Colonel Gauntlett had gone below to ex- 
plain the state of affairs to poor Ada, and 
to endeavour to tranquillize her alarms. 
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Nothing daunted the old veteran himself ; 
a soldier of the great Duke's school, he was 
accustomed to hardships and vicissitudes of 
all sorts. Brave as his sword, and delight- 
ing in the excitement of danger, his spirits 
rose in proportion to its imminence, and all 
the sour testiness of his temper vanished ; 
a temper, which had grown on him since the 
return of peace caused him to sheath his 
sword, and tempted him to commit the folly, 
as an old bachelor, of leading an idle life. 
Married, and with a family, he would have 
had them to interest him ; but, as it was, he 
had only to think of his own aches and ills, 
and> perhaps, past follies ; and to brood over 
what he called the neglects he had experi- 
enced from his ungrateful country. No 
man on board, perhaps, was so anxious as 
he was to have a skirmish with the rover, 
but he was not aware of the dfeadful odds 
which would be opposed to him, and of 
the too probable fate which would await all 
hands, should victory side with the enemy. 
His arguments had some effect in calming 
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his niece's fears ; but not those of poor little 
Marianna, who, pale and weeping, sat at 
the feet of her mistress, imploring her to 
urge the Captain and her uncle to return to 
Malta. 

Ada in her turn had to act the part of 
comforter, and she promised her uncle thatshe 
would constantly remain below till they had 
escaped from the Pirate, and the storm 
was over. Her uncle had not attempted 
to deceive her, nor did she shut her eves to 
the greatness of the threatening .danger — 
yet hope rose triumphant in her bosom. 
Though the storm had, at first, appeared 
very terrific, she got accustomed, by de- 
grees, to the noise and commotion, and she 
could not persuade herself that a British 
vessel, manned by so many brave men, 
would not prove the victor against a Pirate 
of whatever nation she might be. By the 
faint light which found its way into her 
cabin, she was able to read ; and that book 
was in her hand, from which the truest 
source of comfort can be drawn, and which 
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she, in her turn, imparted to her ignorant 
and trembling companion. Thus between 
reading herself, and explaining the subject 
to Marianna, and, at times, approaching the 
footstool of her Maker in prayer, Ada 
passed many hours, which would otherwise 
have become insupportable through anxiety 
and fear, and thus employed, we must leave 
her to return on deck. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The longer a sensible man lives, (for a fool 
may live and not learn) the more con- 
vinced he will become of the importance 
of laying a firm foundation for every un- 
dertaking, whether it be a constitution to 
live under, or a house to live in, an educa- 
tion for his children, a coat for his back, 
shoes for his feet, or a ship to convey him- 
self or his merchandise, from one part of 
the globe to the other. He learns that it 
is wisest and cheapest to have all the mate- 
rials of the best, to employ the best work- 
men, and to pay them the best wages. 
It is the fashion, now-a-days, to get 
every thing at a price, to which is given 
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the name of cheap — ^no matter at what 
cost or ruin to the consumer as well as the 
producer, for both are equally losers — ^the 
one from being badly paid, the other from 
getting a bad article. On every side, one 
hears the cries of cheap government, cheap 
houses, cheap education, and cheap cloth- 
ing ; and the people are always found 
ready to offer to supply them. Wiser than 
this generation are seatnen. They know, 
from experience, that cheap clothes, and 
cheap ships, do not answer ; that both are 
apt to fail at the very moment their ser- 
vices are most required ; and a good 
officer, therefore, spares no expense or 
trouble in seeing that every thing is good 
and sound on board his ship, from kilson 
to truck, below and aloft. Such a man 
was our friend Captain Bowse. 

The spars and rigging of the Zodiac did 
full justice to those who selected the first, 
and fitted the latter. Not a spar was 
sprung — ^not a strand parted with the tre- 
mendous strain put on them. It was al- 
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most too much for the ship, Bowse himself 
owned. It was taking the wear of years 
out of her in a day — ^as a wild debauch, or 
any violent exertion, will injure the human 
frame, more than years of ordinary toil. 
Though the masts stood, the ship, it was 
very evident, must be strained, from the 
way in which she was driven through the 
water, and made to buffet with the waves. 
On rushed the brig. 

" That is what I call tearing the marrow 
out of a body^s bones," said Bill Rullock. 
" Well, bless the old barkie ; there's few 
could stand it as she does. I never seed 
any one carrj on so as our skipper does, 
this blessed day — no, neither now, nor 
since the time I first went afloat.'' 

"Nor I neither, old ship," answered 
Jem. ^ But for that matter, as the parson 
says, there's a time to stay at anchor, and 
a time to make sail, and go along as if the 
devil was a driver-^only I do wish that 
that ere beggar astern was right ahead 
now, and that we was a chasin' her, and 
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every now and then a slappin at her with 
our bow- chasers/' 

" Right, Jem — my sentiments is the 
same — but if you comes for to go to look 
into the rights of the case, like a man 
should do, why you sees as how, if she has 
got twenty guns, which can sink us from 
where our shot can't reach 'em, and we 
has only got four guns, for the quakers only 
has to do when you comes to frighten 
people at a distance, then you see, as 
how, it's wiser, for we to run away, while 
we has got legs to run with, than to try to 
run when we are on our way to the bot- 
tom." 

" Jobson," cried the master, addressing 
the carpenter, who had just spoken. 
"Sound the well, and see if she's made any 
water." 

Jobson performed his duty, and re- 
ported two feet of water in the hold. 

" She's made that, sir, though, since we 
began to carry on — She was as dry as a 
cork yesterday," he observed. 
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" I did not expect less, though," re- 
turned the master. " She must be strong 
not to let it in faster. We'll sound again 
in another half hour." 

For the first two or three hours of the 
chase, it was difficult to determine whether 
the stranger gained on them or not : but, 
by the time five had passed away, she had 
clearly come up very mueh. Bowse looked 
at his topmasts and topsail-yards, and then 
at the lee-scuppers, and shook his head. 
He was meditating the possibility of shak- 
ing out another reef He wished that he 
could divine some method to induce the 
stranger to set more sail ; but this hope 
had failed, for as he was gaining on them 
without it, he was not likely to do so. The 
master watched him anxiously through 
his glass. He seemed to stand up well to 
his canvass, and there was but little 
chance of his carrying any thing away. 
On coming to this conclusion, Bowse began 
to consider whether it would not be more 
prudent to shorten sail himself, so as to be 
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in better condition to meet the enemy 
when he should come up — a result which 
he feared must, sooner or later, occur. 
Even should the weather moderate, the 
Polacca Urig would probably have .a still 
greater advantage ; but then again, his 
principle was to struggle to the last — never 
to yield to death or misfortune, while the 
faintest gasp remains — never to let hope 
expire — so he determined still to drive the 
ship through it. Again the well was 
sounded. The water had increased another 
half foot. The mate shook his head. Two 
more anxious hours passed away. 

" How much has she gained on us now, 
Timmins V answered Bowse, who had re- 
turned from snatching a hasty meal 
below,'' 

" The best part of half a league at least 
sir/' answered the mate. " If she comes up 
at this rate^ she'll be within hail before the 
first watch is over to-night. Now, sir, as 
the carpenter reports the water increasing 
fast, and to have to keep the men at the 
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pumps, where they must go for a spell, will 
make them unfit to meet the enemy, I 
venture to advise that we take the strain 
off the ship at once. It^s clearly nothing 
else that makes her leek as she does, and 
we shall then meet that fellow by daylight, 
which I tell you honestly, Captain Bowse, 
I for one would rather do/* 

Bowse listened to his mate's opinion with 
respect, but he doubted much whether to 
act upon it. 

" What you say has much reason in it," 
he answered, but send the hands to the 
pumps first, and we'll judge how they can 
keep the water under. If, after they've 
cleared the ship, it gains upon half the 
watch, we'll shorten sail ; but if we can 
easily keep the leaks under, we'll carry on 
to the last." 

The clank of the pumps was heard amid 
the roaring of the gale, and the loud dash 
of the water over the ship, as the crew 
performed that most detested portion of a 
seaman's duty. The. result was watched 
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for with anxiety by the captain, for he 
saw that on it depended how soon they 
might be brought into action with the 
pirate. If he could still manage to keep 
ahead of him he might induce him to give 
up the chase, or he might fall in with a 
man-of-war, or some armed merchantman, 
in company with whom no pirate would 
dare to attack them. It did occur to him, 
that to ease the ship, he might keep her be- 
fore the wind, and run for some port on 
the Italian coast, but there was a wide 
extent of sea to be crossed before he could 
reach it, and the pirate being probably 
just as fast off the wind as on it, would 
still overtake him, and though he might, 
as he trusted to do, beat him off, he would 
be so much further away from his port. 

" Well, what does the carpenter report?" 
he asked, as the mate appeared, after the 
well had been sounded. 

" We've gained a foot upon the leaks, 
sir ; but it's hard work to keep them under, 
and if I might advise — " 
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" Please Heaven, we'll carry on then on 
the ship/' exclaimed the master, interrupt- 
ing him. " Let half a watch at a time 
work the pumps. Before long the weather 
may moderate.'' 

The day wore on, and the pursuer and 
the pursued held their course with little 
variation. The Zodiac tore her way 
through the water, and sea succeeding sea 
met her persevering bows, and either 
yielded her a passage or flew in deluges 
over her decks. Night came on, and the 
stranger was upward of two leagues astern. 
The mate had before miscalculated her 
distance ; his anxiety to shorten sail had 
probably somewhat Winded him. If the 
scene on board the Zodiac appeared ter- 
rific during daylight, much more so was it 
when darkness added its own peculiar 
horrors. Still not a sheet nor a tack 
would the brave master start, and he re- 
solved if the gale did not further increase 
to run through the night without shorten- 
ing sail. He himself set an example of 

YOL. I. M 
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hardihood and resolution to his crew, for 
scarcely a moment did he quit his post 
during the day, or the dreary hours of 
the first watch. As the short twilight dis- 
appeared, the stranger grew less and less 
distinct, till her shadowy outline could 
alone be traced, and even that by degrees 
vanished from the view of all but the most 
keen sighted, till at last she could no 
where be discerned. An anxious look out 
was kept for her ; for though shrouded by 
the obscurity from their sight, every one 
on deck felt that she was where she had 
last been seen, if not nearer ; and some 
even fancied they could see her looming, 
surrounded by a halo of unnatural light, 
through the darkness. 

It was in the first hour of the morning- 
watch, and neither Bowse nor his mate, 
though they swept the sea to the west- 
ward with their night glasses, could any- 
where distinguish her. 

"We have done better than we could 
have hoped for/^ observed the master. 
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*' It will soon be day, and we then need 
not fear Ler." 

" It will be more than three good hours 
jet before we have anjrthing like day- 
light," returned the mate; "and that 
cursed craft may be along side us before 
them." 

" Well, we are prepared for her," re- 
turned the master. 

" I hope so," exclaimed the mate ; " for, 
by Heaven, Captain Bowse, there she is 
well on our weather quarter. 

The mate spoke truly. There evidently 
was a brig, though dimly visible, hovering, 
as it were, like a dark spirit in the quarter 
he indicated. 

The crew soon discovered her, also ; 
and, if anv of them had before felt in- 
clined to seek rest below, they did so no 
longer. 

Another hour passed away ; but the 
stranger had not altered her posiiion. 
There she hung like a dark shadow — i»- 
K 2 
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distinctly visible — yet causing no doubt of 
something ominous of evil being there, as 
some bird of prey hovering about, ready 
to pounce down any moment, and destroy 
them. 

The morning light brought the stranger 
clearly in view, at about the same distance ; 
and at the same period of time, the ship, 
righting suddenly from the downward 
pressure, to which she had been so long 
exposed, showed that there was a lull of 
the wind. It was but momentarily — for 
again she heeled over as before. Again, 
however, she righted, and this time, her 
lee scuppers remained for longer free of the 
water. 

Bowse looked to windward : he was 
about to order a couple of reefs more to be 
shaken out of the topsails, when another 
violent blast almost laid her on her beam 
ends. 

The hardy crew, wearied with the un- 
remitting exertions of the night, looked at 
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each other iu despair, as the sea literally 
washed up the decks to leeward. A 
loud crash was heard, and the fore-top- 
inast went over the side, carrying away 
the jib-boom. It was the last expiring 
effort of the gale. 

The stranger now shook out all the 
reefs in her topsails and courses ; but it 
was soon evident, that there was no occa- 
sion for her so doing, as she continued to 
maintain the exact position she had held 
when first seen in the morning. 

The foifenooh watch had just been set, 
when Colonel Gauntlett came on deck. 

" A nice night we've had of it. Captain/' 
he observed, in a tone, which showed but 
little anxiety on his part. *' It was only 
towards the morning the infernal hubbub 
would allow me a moment's sleep. But, 
hillo! what have you been doing with 
your foremast? Why, it's shorn of half 
its just proportions. And a pretty work 
seems to have been going forward on your 
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deck. Why, I should have thought you 
had been in action already/' 

" With the winds and waves we have, 
sir/' answered Bowse. " 1 wish we were 
in a better condition to meet an enemy.'' 

" Well, I wish we were, if there is a 
prospect of our seeing one again," said the 
Colonel. "However, I suppose, you've 
managed to give the go-by to our friend, 
the Flying Dutchman." 

Bowse, whose spirits weariness and 
anxiety had much lowered, shook his head, 
and pointed to the stranger. • 

" I wish I could say so. Colonel Gaunt- 
lett. There she is, as big as life ; and, 
what is more, may be along side of us any 
moment these on board her may desire." 

" Ods life, then we shall have to fight 
her, after all," exclaimed the Colonel, with 
animation. " It's a pity we didn't have it 
out yesterday, and have enjoyed a quiet 
night's rest, after it." 

" 1 wish we had, sir," said the master, 
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his spirits a little cheered by the Coloners 
coolness. *'We should have had an ad- 
* Tantage vfe shall not enjoy to-day. She 
has the weather guage, and may select her 
own time to engage us, and is, I suspect, 
but waiting till the sea goes down, when 
she may run us along side, and take advan- 
tage of the great superiority of men she 
has, depend on it, on board her." 

'* We must see, however, what we can 
do,'* replied the Colonel. " But, after all, 
the fellow may be an Austrian. He has 
hoisted those colours." 

" Merely to blind us, sir, depend on it," 
answered the master. " He is even now 
edging down upon us." 

As he spoke, the stranger, at length, 
set his top-gallant- sails and royals ; but if 
his intention was to run along side, it was 
frustrated. 

The varying wind, which had been 
gradually lulling, now, on a sudden, died 
away completely, even before the sea 
Created by the gale had had time to gp 
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down, aad the two vessels lay rolliDg from 
side to ^de, like logs on the water, without 
power to progress, just beyond the rai^ 
of each others guns. 

Those who have cruised in ^e Mediter- 
ranean sea must have lirely recolleotiond 
of the calms, which have stopped their on- 
ward progress; the slow rolling of the vessel 
without any apparent cause ; the loud fla{>- 
ping of the canvass against the m^ts seem- 
ingly feeling anger at its inaction ; the hot 
sun striking down on the decks, and boiling 
up the pitch in the seams between th$ 
planks ; the dazzling glare too bright for 
the eyes to endure from the mirror-like 
surface of the water ; and, above all, th^ 
consequent feelings of discontent, lassitude, 
and weariness. 

^Notwithstanding the heat and the motion, 
and the excessive weariness they felt from 
their incessant toil, Bowse and his bold 
crew set manfully to work to repair the 
damage the Zodiac had received during the 
storm. All hands laboured cheerfully.; 
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for they saw that everything might depend 
on the speed with which they could get the 
ship to rights again. Although the damage 
on deck was considerable, yet their first 
care was to get up a new top-mast» and 
another jib-boom out, for both which pur* 
poses they fortunately had spare ones on 
board. Bowse had gone, for a minute, below 
where Timmins speedily followed him. 

^' A boat shoving o£f from the Polacca 
brig, sir,'' said the mate. 

He was on deck in a minute ; by his glass 
he saw a six-oared gig rapidly approaching ; 
she had in the stern-sheets four persons, 
three of whom were dressed as officers, and 
wore cocked hats. 

The passengers were on deck as well as 
the two mates watching the boat. 

'' I suspect after all we shall find that we 
were unnecessarily alarmed, and they will 
prove very honest gentlemen,'* observed 
the Colonel. 

" I trust they may be,*' said Ada. " It 
would be very dreadful to have to fight** 

N 5 
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" I am afraid there's little honesty either 
on board the craft or the boat ; for I trust 
little to the Austrian bunting flying at her 
peak/' answered Bowse. " You must not 
be frightened, young lady, when you see 
the men armed. It is safe to be prepared 
— Mr. Timmins, get the cutlasses and 
small arras on deck, and send the people to 
their quarters — Colonel Gauntlett, I will 
speak with you, if you please.'' And the 
master led the Colonel aside, " I have to 
propose a bold plan, and a dangerous one 
should it not succeed ; but, if it does, I 
think our safety is secured. The pirate — 
for pirate the commander of that brig is, T 
am assured — will, I suspect, through 
audacity, or fool hardiness, venture on our 
deck ; now what I propose, if he does, is to 
entice the rest of the people on board, and 
to seize them arid their boat, and to hold 
them as hostages." 

" But suppose they should prove to be 
really Austrians," urged the Colonel, " It 
will be an odd way of treating offic^ who 
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come to pay a friendly visit, and, seeing 
there are ten men in the boat, it Tvill not be 
quite so easy either." 

" No fear of that, sir," answered Bowse 
'* They venture here because they don't 
know what Englishmen are made of. They 
have been accustomed to deal with Turks, 
and degenerate Greeks and Italians, and 
fancy they can manage us as easy ; they 
come to see the condition we are in. Now, 
as I feel certain that boat comes here with 
the intention and hope of taking this brig 
without any resistance, I want to make 
them fall into their own trap." 

The Colonel thought a little time. 

" Well," he answered, *' I do not dislike 
your plan on the whole, provided we are 
sure the fellows intend us treachery. What 
part am I to play in it 1" 

*' Why, sir I want you to hold the chief 
man of them in conversation, while I talk 
to another ; for I intend to let only two at 
a time come on deck, and then, if W6 can 
get them below, we can secure them, and. 
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before the rest find it out, we will invite 
two more below, and secure them. I want 
you to offer a reason for our carrying so 
much sail yesterday and last night, to throw 
them off their guard, and to make them 
suppose we still believe them Austrians/' 

" But what am I to say about the way 
we carried sail V asked the Colonel. 

*' Why, sir, you see we did not go out 
of our course — so you can say that you 
are in a very great hurry, and insisted on 
my making more sail, while, as the ship is 
bran new, I was not afraid of pleasing you ; 
particularly as you promised a good round 
sum more if I got you in before a certain 
time." 

'' The story is plausible ; but I am afraid 
it will not bear looking into," observed the 
Colonel. " However, I will play my part 
as I best can." 

" We will not give them time to look into 
that, or anything else," replied Bowse. 
" Thigr will observe the loss of caboose and 
boats, and also of our bulwarks, it is true; 
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but we must settle them before they have 
time to consult about it ; or we may point 
it out to them at once, and tell them that 
it happened at the end of the gale, and that 
it would have made us shorten sail if the 
wind had not dropped/' 

The plan of the master being agreed to, 
preparations were made to receive their 
very doubtful visitors. Ada and her atten- 
dant were on the poop, with Mitchell to 
guard them. The colonel and master, with 
the first mate, stood at the gangway — on 
either side of which were stationed two of 
the strongest men in the ship, their cutlasses 
being concealed. The second mate, with 
six other hands well armed, had orders to 
rush aft the moment they were summoned, 
and to look after the boats, and those who 
might remain in her, and on no account to 
let them escape. 

By the time all the arrangements were 
made, the boat was close to. Bowse 
examined her carefully. The crew were 
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dressed as European seaman, and pulled in 
their fashion, though rather irregularly, and, 
the uniform of the officers was perfectly 
correct as far as he knew. 

The boat dashed along side without hesi- 
tation, and two of the officers sprung up 
on deck — the rest would have followed, but 
the two men at the gangway stopped them 
in spite of gesticulations and strenuous en- 
deavours. 

" Messieurs, some one on board, I pre- 
sume, speaks French V said the principal 
of the two, taking off his cocked hat, and 
bowing profoundly, with a glance towards 
the poop, where Ada sat. 

" Mot —I do," answered the colonel, with 
not the best pronunciation in the world. 
" Que voulez vous. Messieurs?" 

" I am delighted to find a gentleman with 
whom 1 can converse in a common lan- 
guage. My native German I judged would 
be hopeless,'' observed the officer. 

He was a remarkably fine- looking man, 
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with a dark curling moustache and a free, 
bold manner. Now the Colonel had studied 
German in the course of his military edu- 
cation, and spoke it well. He, therefore, 
immediately answered in that language. 

The officer looked puzzled, and then 
laughingly said — 

" Oh ! I must compliment you ; but we 
will speak in French — it is the proper lan- 
guage for the intercourse of strangers — a 
mutual ground on which they meet. I have 
come to oflFer the services of my ship's com- 
pany in putting your vessel to rights — for 
1 see that she has suffered severely in the 
gale, which has just passed." 

" Many thanks to you, monsieur,'' re- 
turned the Colonel. " But I believe the 
crew of the brig are fully competent to 
perform all the work which is required ; and 
you see they have already accomplished 
much of it." 

" I see they have been at work ; but it 
will still occupy them much time to put you 
to rights/' dbserved the stranger. " You 
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carried on yesterday, and during the night, 
more than I ever saw a vessel do before ; 
and raay I ask why you endeavoured to 
out sail me, as you did yesterday V^ 

" Certainly," returned the Colonel ; and 
gave the explanation arranged with 
Bowse. 

" Ah, it was a pity though — it made me 
suspicious of you'^ exclaimed the officer. 
" And did you not receive a message by a 
Sicilian Speronara, which I sent to invite 
any merchantman to put themselves under 
my protection V 

" Oh ! we received it ; and though doubts 
might have occurred, we were grateful^" 
returned the Colonel ; then, in a low whis- 
per to Bowse, he sai^. " Seize the rascals 
as soon as you like — we will ask them be- 
low.'^ 

He then turned back to the officers. 

" Will you not come below to take some 
refreshment ? We shall be happy to oflFer 
it also to those in the boat/' 

The stranger hesitated ; at that instant 
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^Ada, who had' risen to witness the confer- 
ence, came to the break of the poop. She 
had been examining the countenances of tl^ 
officers. 

" The Prince Caramitzo, I am sure V she 
exclaimed. 

" Prince ! Count 21appa, the pirate, you 
mean \" cried the Colonel, stamping in a 
passion. 

"It's all discovered, then — seize them 
my lads/' cried the master, rushing forward 
to aid in executing his own order. 

"Ah ! is it treachery you mean me?" 
exclaimed the seeming Austrian officer, 
dealing the poor master a violent blow. 
*' It is Zappa you see, and whom you will 
soon learn to know.'' 

And before any one had time to rush 
forward and seize him, he, with his com- 
panion, leaped into the boat which, at the 
same instant, shoved oflF ; and, with rapid 
strokes, began to pull away, 

^^ Give them a dose of the carronades !" 
exclaimed the master; but, before the guns 
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could be brought to bear, and could be 
fired, the stranger was a long way from the 
ship, and not a shot told. There was thus 
no longer any disguise — nor could they, 
should they be conquered, expect any 
mercy at the hands of the pirate. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



We must now go back to the day on which 
our story commences, or rather, at an early 
hour on the following morning, when the 
young Greek, Argiri Caramitzo, and his 
Italian companion, Paolo Montifalcone, left 
the ball room of the Auberge de Pro- 
vence. 

Highly satisfied with the adventures of 
the evening, Caramitzo took his way to 
the abode of the Jew, Aaron Bannech, not 
deeming it prudent to sleep under any 
other roof ; perhaps he would not have 
trusted himself under that of the Israelite 
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had he not felt assured that the preserration 
of his life and liberty was of very consi- 
derable importance to his host. As he 
reached the door of the house, he en- 
countered the beggar, Giacomo, who had 
concealed himself, till his approach, be- 
neath a neighbouring archway. 

" Hist, signer,*' said the beggar, hobbling 
up. " Fm glad you are at length come. 
I have long waited for you, to give you 
some important information regarding your 
safety. But who is the person with you ? 
May I speak before him V' 

'' He is a friend — say on,'' replied the 
Greek. 

*' Well, signer, what I have to say is^ 
that before long you will find this city too 
hot for you,'* answered Giacomo. "As 
you directed me, I watched the three 
Greeks you left at the cqfS. For a long 
time they remained inside, and at last 
when they came out I followed them for 
some distance, and heard them making 
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enquiries for the office of the police. They 
went to the wrong one first, and then I 
followed them to the other. Fortunately 
the office was closed, and they were told 
that they could not make their complaint 
till to-morrow. I could understand but 
little that they said, yet I am certain that 
they spoke of having seen you here/' 

" You have done well," returned the 
Greek. " You saw where they lodge ?' 
" Si, signor, certainly." 
" Then follow them to-morrow, and let 
me know the result of their information." 
Saying this, the Greek summoned the 
Jew to admit him and his companion to 
the house. 

" I shall have to quit you to-morrow " 
he observed, as their host, after examining 
numerous bolts and bars, followed them in 
the only sitting-room the Jew possessed - 
his dining-room, library and sanctum whore 
all his most private and important busine«s 
was transacted. 
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" What ! will you not take a passage by 
the good brig, the Zodiac/' asked the Jew. 
" I had arranged everything for you, and 
should not have had to appear in the 
aflfair." 

" I had done my part also at the ball 
to-night, and I flatter myself the English 
colonel and his niece would have been 
pleased to have my company. All would 
have gone well, had it not been for the 
appearance of those Greeks, who fancy 
they know me, and will swear that I am 
no other than the pirate Zappa, which, 
by-the-bye, exhibits the folly of being 
merciful. Now, though with your assist- 
ance, my friend, I might easily prove who 
I am, still, as you know I might find the 
detention inconvenient ; I shall, therefore, 
sail early in the Speronara. Your letters 
may be addressed to me as before, but bear 
.in mind that your information is generally 
too stale. Now I will get a little rest, if 
you will show me where I am to sleep/' 
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"Wonderful man/' muttered the Jew, 
as he quitted his guest, who had thrown 
himself on a couch, and was already asleep, 
" He has no fear of treachery/' 

The Greek knew that the Jew was a 
wise man, and would not kill his golden 
goose. The Jew had procured some ordi- 
nary morning dresses for the Greek and 
his companion, and habited in them, with 
Italian cloaks thrown round them, they 
next morning fearlessly took their way to 
the quays. 

Manuel was in attendance, and Paolo im- 
mediately embarked, and went on board the 
Speronara, while the Greek returned once 
more into the city. Had any one watched 
the movements of the two strangers, they 
would have observed that the Greek never 
for an instant allowed the Italian to leave 
his side, while they were on shore, and 
that the latter regarded him with a look, 
much more of fear than of affection ; some- 
what as an ill-used dog does his master, 
though he still follows his footsteps. 
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As the Greek walked along, he made ob- 
servations on several vessels which had 
been mentioned to him by the beggar, and 
afterwards looked into the police office, 
where his accusers had not arrived. Again, 
therefore, returning to the quay, he sum- 
moned the boatman, Manuel, who had re- 
turned for him, and directed him to pull 
on board the Speronara, to which he had 
previously sent an order by Paolo to get 
under weigh, and heave to till he should 
come on board. 

"Let draw,'' he exclaimed, as soon as 
he stepped on board, "we will try the 
quality of your craft. Master Alessandro. 
Steer as if we were bound for Syracuse, 
and afterwards we will run off shore. In 
case any vessel should be sent in chase, I 
wish to mislead them as to the course we 
have taken.'' 

" Capisco—l understand, signer," said 
the Sicilian. " We have a good breeze, 
and shall reach the Sea Hawk if she is at 
her post long before dark." 
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** Did you ever knaw her miss her ren- 
dezvous V^ said the Greek, " And now, 
my good Paolo, let me ask how it has 
fared with you since yesterday V' 

** As it may with a man weary of the 
world/' returned the youth, sighing 
deeply. 

" You will yet do bravely, Paolo,'' said 
Caramitzo. " How like you now the life of 
a sailor ? We have variety and excitement 
enough to please you V 

" Too much — I should prefer less change, 
and a more tranquil existence," returned 
the youth. " But I am willing to undergo 
all to please you/' 

" The very words your sister would have 
spoken. Come, come, Paolo, you must 
rouse yourself and learn to enjoy the 
pleasures of life, instead of moping and 
weeping as she does." 

As the Greek spoke, the youth's eyes 
flashed angrily, but as if with an eflbrt, 
he controlled himsell^ and h\9 countenance 
directly assumed its usual dejected look. 

VOL. I. o 
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The Speronara, as has been described, 
kept first to the northward; and after 
standing in that direction for six or seven 
miles, she eased oflF her sheets, and ran 
off to the eastward. After three hours a 
large polacca brig was seen from her deck 
a couple of points on her larboard bow. 
On this a small flag was run up to the end 
of her main-yard, which was immediately 
answered by the brig. The Speronara 
then hauled her wind on the starboard tack 
which brought her head looking almost 
into Valetta harbour, while the brig hove 
to on the same tack. 

The Greek had for some time been look- 
ing through a spy-glass towards Malta, 
which lay like a line of blue hillocks rising 
from the sea. 

" Here Paolo," he said, at length, " Do 
you take the glass, and tell me, what ves- 
sels you see, which appear to have come 
out of the port we left this morning.'' 

For some time Paolo made no answer* 
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He was examining the intervening space 
between them and the shore. 

The Greek, meantime reclined on a seat 
to rest, for he was weary with his exertions. 

Paolo at last addressed him. 

" I make out a square rigged vessel of 
some sort, steering this way. She looms 
large.'' 

The Greek sprang to his feet, and took 
the glass. 

" She is the one we are in search of,'' he 
exclaimed. "Up with the helm and let 
draw the head sheets." 

The orders were obeyed, and the Spero- 
nara ran oflF again before the wind towards 
the brig, with which she had communi- 
cated, and the head of whose top-sails 
were just seen above the horizon. It took 
a couple of hours before the Speronara 
hove to close to her, by which time the day 
was amost over. 

The brig was a remarkably fine 1 ooking 
vessel, with a long low hull, painted 
Ijlack, with sharp bows, a clean run and a 

2 
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raking counter. She was what is denomi^ 
nated polacca rigged; a name given to 
designate those yessels which have their 
lower masts, and topmast in one piece; 
thus evading the necessity of tops and 
caps, and much top-weight. Her yards 
were very square, her masts, which were 
polished, raked somewhat; her rigging was 
well set up, and very neat; and her canvass 
looked white and new. She was in truth 
a very rakish looking and beautiful craft. 
As the Speronara drew near, a boat was 
lowered from the brig and manned, and 
now came along side. 

As soon as the boat, which was full of 
armed men in the picturesque costume of 
Greek sailors, came alongside, Caramitzo 
turned to the padrone of the Speronara — 

" Alessandro," he said, " your personal 
services to me are over, for the present; 
but I have occasion for the use of your 
vessel for a few hours longer. Do you and 
your people go quietly on board the brig, 
and remain till my return. Some few of 
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of my followers will man the Speronara in 
the meantime. 

The padrone of the Speronara would 
have expostulated, but the Greek cut him 
short, and intimated that, as just then his 
will was law, if he did not consent with a 
good grace, he would be compelled to do so 
— pointing at the same time to the boat- 
load of desperadoes along side« Seeing 
therefore that resistance was useless, the 
padrone and his crew were transferred to 
the brig, and thirty Greek seamen took 
their place. The exchange was made very 
rapidly, as their chief, for such he was 
whom we have known as Argiri Caramitzo, 
appeared in a hurry. 

An officer who seemed to have charge 
of the brig, came off in a smaller boat at 
the summons of the Captain. 

" Understand,^' he said, "you are, if 
possible, to keep the English brig, you see 
to the westward, just in sight; at, indeed, 
about the same distance we are now from 
her. Ste^-east-north east> which is her 
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course, and look out for the Speronara. I 
am about to visit the brig, and may per- 
haps be able to render you a good account 
of her/' 

The officer bowed. 

" I understand your orders clearly,'' he 
said. **We would rather, however, see 
you returning in the brig, than in the 
Speronara." 

" I will not forget your wishes/' The 
chief answered laughing, as the boat 
shoved off. 

"Now my men let draw the fore 
sheet — now she has way on her — Haul 
it well aft, and see if she will lay up 
for the brig yonder. Ah, she does it 
bravely — Call me when we near her/' 

And wrapping himself in his doak he 
lay down to sleep, or it might have been, to 
meditate on the daring plans and projects 
working in his active brain. The Speronara 
flew over the waves like a sea bird on the 

• 

wing. She soon neared the brig which 
Faolo at once recognised as the English. 
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merchantman they had passed in Valetta 
harbour. He had heard from the chief 
who were the passengers on board, and the 
ruse to be practised had also been con- 
fided to him. He had been endeavouring 
to beguile, to him, the weary hours of the 
voyage with reading, while the chief slept, 
for sleep refused to visit his eyelids. A 
thought seemed to strike him. He wrote 
hastily in the book, and tearing out the 
leaf, placed it in his bosom. He then 
roused his companion from his slumber. 
The Greek started up and eyed the ap- 
proaching brig. 

" It is she," he exclaimed. ^* That ves- 
sel, my men, is to be your prize ; but much 
caution will be required to take her. She 
is armed, that is to say, she has four real 
guns and two wooden ones ; but from what 
I saw of her captain and crew, I think 
they are likely to fight. They are very 
diflerent sort of characters, are those Eng- 
lish, to the Italians we are accustomed to 
deal with, who call on their saints to help 
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them — and from the Turks who make up 
their minds it is their &te to be tak^n 
and thrown overboard. The difficulty, on 
the contrary, with these English, is erer to 
persuade them that they are beaten; and 
as they don't care for the saints, and don't 
fear the devil — ^heretics that they are — they 
trust to their own right arm, their cut- 
lasses, and big guns; and by Achilles, if 
you do manage to throw them overboard, 
they will swim about in the hopes of get- 
ting a cut ^t you. Now, where we cannot 
succeed by force, wemust employ stratagem ; 
and I intend to go on board and to inform 
them that the ^ Sea Hawk' is an Austrian 
ship of war, anxious to protect merchant- 
men from the attaoks of the Corsair, Zappa^ 
and to revenge herself on him for his cap- 
ture of one of their brigs of war, of which 
they will have heard. If I find them un- 
prepared and unsuspicious of us^ wo will at 
once run along side and take possession ; 
and, as I am anxious not to be under the 
necessity of throwing the crew overboard^ 
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we will stow them all away in the hold of 
the vessel, and make the Padronecarry them 
with him to Sicily. If he murder them on 
the Yoyage that will be no &ult of ours ; 
and if he lands them, they can be no evi* 
dence against us at any time, for they have 
not seen our brig, and Signer ' Sandro ' will 
not dare to give any correct information, 
though, of course, he will tell a number of 
lies to exonerate himself ; but for that we 
are not to blame. Now, we will heave to, 
to windward of our friend, and see the 
boat clear for launching, to carry me and 
Paolo on board her.*' 

Having concluded his observatioDS, the 
chief and Paolo went below, and soon re- 
turned so completely disguised in the cos- 
tume of Sicilian boatmen, as I have des- 
cribed, that the Greeks at first scarcely 
knew them. 

As they passed the brig they hailed her, 
and then hove to. The Pirate, for there is 
little use concealing the character of the 
pretended prince, with his young com- 

o 5 
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panion, whom he had instructed how to 
act, stepped into the boat, manned by two 
stout hands, and pulled along side the brig. 
He was somewhat startled and disappointed 
on discovering the preparations which were 
made to recciye him, should he appear as 
a a enemy ; and seeing Colonel Gauntlett 
at the gangway, with whom he had held so 
much conversation on the previous day, it 
occurred to him at once that it might be 
dangerous to trust his own voice, and he 
therefore resolved to make Paolo the 
spokesman. His greatest trial however 
was to come; when, in the presence of Ada 
Oarden, his countenance was exposed to 
the bright light of the cabin lamp. The 
admiration he had felt for her at the ball 
was increased when he beheld her again ; 
but it was not so great as to make him 
forget that now was not the time to show 
it, and it was with some feeling of relief 
that he found himself once more in his 
boat, fully convinced, that even with his 
thirty men, it would be a work of consider- 
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able clanger to attempt the capture of the 
Zodiac by means of the Speronara. He 
accordingly determined to return on board 
the brig, dismiss the Speronara, and keep 
a bright^ look out after the merchantman, 
till he should find a favourable opportunity 
to take her unawares. As the Speronara 
sailed almost two feet to one of the Zodiac, 
he was soon able to pass her, and to reach 
the Polacca brig before she was descernible 
through the darkness. As the Greek 
stepped on the deck of the brig, the 
crew received him with a shout of wel- 
come. 

"Long life to our captain,^' they ex- 
claimed. " Long life to Zappa.'' 

The Prince Caramitzo or the Pirate Zappa, 
for under either of those names that worthy 
personage may in future be recognized, as- 
sured his followers of the satisfaction their 
affection afforded him, and then ordered 
them to tumble the Sicilians into their 
Speronara, and to make all sail, without 
delay. 
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The ' Sea Hawk' was kept before the windy 
and next morning, at day*break, they found 
themselves still a long way ahead of the 
English brig. The Pirates, who had on 
board a number of Austrain uniforms, and 
seamen^s dresses, and flags, indeed every 
means of disguising the ship to appear like 
a man-of-war of that nation, now, by their 
chiet's orders, set to work on the necessary 
preparations to make her assume that cha- 
racter, while Zappa himself appeared in 
the uniform of an Austrian captain. 

His purpose was to dodge, on undea- easy 
sail, till the Zodiac came up with him ; and 
then, under pretext of friendly converse, 
to run her along side, and to pour his men 
on her decks before her crew should have 
time to make any resistance. The gale of 
wind, which so suddenly sprang up, pre- 
vented the execution of this plan, and pre- 
served the Zodiac. 

When Zappa observed her bearing down 
on him, he was in hopes that his ruse had 
succeeded, and that his vessel was taken 
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for what he wished her to appear ; but 
when he saw, on his following her, that the 
English brig made more sail in the very 
height of the gale, and at last carried oa 
in a way that seemed even greatly to 
hazard her safety, he began to fear that he 
was suspected. He, however, was deter- 
mined not to lose sight of her again, and 
accordingly made sail in chase, with the 
hopes of finding a favourable opportunity 
to execute his purpose at the termination 
of the gale. At length it fell calm,' and 
his vessel lay about four miles from her. 

We have seen that he was a man of ex- 
traordinary nerve, and he bethought him 
that he would try once more to blind the 
master and crew of the Zodiac ; and, order- 
ing a boat to be manned, he pulled boldly 
on board her. Had not Bowse been fore- 
warned, there can be little doubt but that 
he would have triumphantly succeeded, and 
there can be no reflection on his want of 
talent either in planning, or executing that 
he did not do so. Had he known as much 
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as does the reader, he would probably hare 
had nothing to do with the Speronara, 
which was suspected, but would at once 
have run along side the Zodiac in his own 
vessel which was unknown. When he 
found himself, on his second yisit to the 
Zodiac, so nearly caught in his own net, he 
pulled back to the Sea Hawk, vowing that 
he would not again be foiled. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 



The master of the Zodiac, as he laboured 
without ceasing at the important work of 
getting his ship once more in sailing trim, 
every now and then glanced at the pre- 
tended Austrians with feelings in which the 
undaunted courage of the British seaman 
were fearfully mingled, in his bosom, with 
dark forebodings as to the result of an en- 
gagement with an enemy in every respect 
BO much bis superior. His eye would also, 
ever and anon, range round the horizon in 
anticipation of those rising signs of the 
coming breeze, which he prayed Heaven 
might yet be long delayed till the work was 
completed, and then that it might come 
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from the eastward, as it would thus give 
him the weather gage, and enable him to 
manuoevre to better advantage in the com- 
ing fight ; for he had already seen most 
convincing proof of the superior sailing 
qualities of the Sea Hawk; that he had no 
expectations of being able to avoid it even 
should he be able to make sail before the 
arrival of the breeze. With voice, and ex* 
ample, he cheered on his crew to the work ; 
the topmast had been got up, and the rig- 
ging fitted over its head ; but the topsail- 
yard was not yet across, and much re- 
mained to be done to make their previous 
labours of any avail. Bowse himself had 
taken his meals on deck, as had his mates ; 
and the men had snatched but a minute to 
satisfy their hunger. He had just before 
sent them below to their dinners, when, as 
he was taking a look at the enemy, to see 
what she was about, he observed beyond 
her a dark blue line on the horizon. 

" Ah,'' he muttered. " There's no doubt 
what is coming now, and long before the 
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canTass is spread, we shall the breeze 
blowing strong, and thebrig coming downon 
us. Well, we've done our best, and men 
can do no more. Ill let the poor fellows 
have this meal in quiet. It will be the last 
many of them will eat, I fear. Ah! 
Heaven only knows if any on board here 
will ever taste another, if those cursed 
villains get hold of us — ^and nothing but a 
miracle can save us, that I see — ^yet, we'll 
make them pay dear for victory, at all 
events/' 

He took two or three turns on the deck, 
watching his antagonist, and the coming 
wind; and from his cool and calm exterior, 
no one would have supposed how fully 
he felt the dangerous position in which his 
ship WHS placed. Broader and broader 
grew the line, till, at last, the wind fiUed 
the loftier canvass ^of the Corsair, which 
was spread to catdi it. The time, he saw, 
was come to prepare for the final struggle. 
He summoned the mate from below. 

" Turn the hands up/' he cried out, in a 
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firm, sharp tone, to be heard throughout the 
ship. " We shall have work, before long, 
to warm them up a bit/' 

The men sprung on deck with alacrity, 
casting an eye at the stranger as they went 
to the work in hand. 

The topsail-yard was ready fitted, and 
all hands now joined in swaying away on it. 
Meantime, the wind, though still light, 
had filled the Pirate's sails, and she was 
stealing through the water towards, them, 
before they even felt the wind. At last, a 
few cat's paws, the avant- couriers of the 
stronger breeze, began to play round them. 
The fore-sail, and fore-stay-sail were the 
only sails they could yet get to pay the 
brig's head off before the wind. These 
were now set ; but the so doing, delayed 
the work of bending the top-sail, and the 
* Sea Hawk' was now coming fast up with 
them. As soon as the Zodiac was got 
dead before the wind, the main-topsail 
and top-gallant-sails were hoisted ; the 
studden-sail-booms were nm out, and 
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studden-sails set, which much made amends 
for the loss of the head- sails, as long as 
they desired only to keep before the wind* 
Notwithstanding, however, all the canvass 
the Zodiac could set, the Corsair still came 
up with her .hand over hand. BoWse 
watched till he thought she had come 
within range of his guns, and he then or- 
dered one to be brought up, and pointed 
at her over the tafirail. 

As soon as Colonel Gauntlett, who was 
on deck, heard the order given, he ex- 
claimed that he and Mitchell would assist 
in working the guns, while the crew con- 
tinued bending the sails. 

The gun was accordingly trained aft, 
but part of the taffrail had to be cut away 
to work it. 

" Try to knock away some of his spars, 
sir," cried Bowse, as the Colonel prepared 
to fire. " Everything depends on that.'* 

The Colonel fired, but the shot fell 
short. The gun was instantly again loaded, 
but before they had time to fire, the Pirate 
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yawed and let fly a bow chaser, the shot 
from which flew through the mam*top-saiI» 
though without doing further damage. 
The Colonel again fired, but again the shot 
fell short, to his no slight rage. 

" I see how it is, sir,'' obseryed Bowse. 
" That fellow has a long mine in his bows 
while our gun is only a carronade. He 
will be doing us mischief, I am afraid/' 

"Let him get a little nearer though^ 
and we will give him two to one,'' returned 
the Colonel. 

Scarcely had he spoken when another 
shot came, which cut away the topmast 
starboard shrouds. Hands were imme- 
diately sent aloft to secure the rigging, but 
this again delayed the progress of the work 
on the foremast. Notwithstanding the 
occasional yaw the Pirate was obliged to 
make in order to fire, he still gained oa 
the Zodiac. At last he got within range 
of her carronades, to the great satisfaction 
of Colonel Gauntlett, who forthwith com- 
menced firing his gun aa fast as Mitchell 
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could sponge and load it. The shot, how- 
ever, told with little or no effect ; a few 
holes were made through his head sails, 
but no ropes of importance were cut away 
on board the Sea Hawk. The countenances 
of the pirates could now clearly be seen. 
They had exchanged the Austrian uni- 
forms for their proper Tireek dresses, 
which added considerably to the ferocity 
of their appearance. 

Finding that the carronade frequently 
sent its shot on board they hauled up a 
point, so as to bring their vessel on the 
starboard quarter of the Zodiac, and at 
the same time to keep beyond the range of 
her guns, while they could still send the 
shot from their long bow chaser on board 
her. 

The brave master groaned when he saw 
the manoeuvre, for he felt how completely 
he was at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Colonel, notwithstanding, still continued 
working his gun, till with rage he saw that 
his shot again fell short of the enemy. 
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The Zodiac, it must be understood, bearing 
chiefly after sail, could not venture to haul 
up so much as to bring the enemy again 
astern, or he would have tried to do so. 
His gun was worked quickly, and with 
great precision ; shot after shot told with 
fearful effect on the spars and rigging. 
The men had perseveringly laboured the 
whole time in spite of the shot flying about 
them, but just as they had bent the fore- 
top-sail, and were swaying away on the 
yard, a shot struck the fore-yard, and cut 
it completely in two. The men saw that 
their efforts were all in vain, and letting 
go the hallyards, rushed of their own ac- 
cord to the guns. 

" It's no use running, sir,'* they ex- 
claimed, with one voice. " Let's fight it 
out while we can." 

The pirates' shot continued their work of 
destruction. The main topmast next re- 
ceived a wound, and in a minute after- 
wards, the breeze freshening, down it came 
on board, hampering up the deck. 
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"Clear away the wreck of the topmast, 
my lads/' exclaimed the master. "And 
then I hope those scoundrels will give us 
a chance of punishing them/' 

The order was obeyed, and the gun, 
which had been trained aft, was replaced, 
and the other two guns were got over 
to the starboard side. The brave crew 
then gave forth a cheer of defiance at 
the ei^emy, expecting that they were 
about . to run them on board ; the pirates 
were waiting though till their guns bad 
produced more effect ; a shot at last came, 
and carried away the peak hallyards, and 
deprived her of all power of manoeuvring. 
The Zodiac was now at their mercy; and 
they bore down upon her ; but instead of 
running her abroad on the starboard side, 
they luffed up when just under her stem, 
and poured in the whole of their starboard 
guns ; then, keeping away again, they hauled 
up on the other tack joining their larboard 
battery, and then once more, as if content 
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with their work, they kept away, and ran 
her on board on the starboard side. ' 

Three of the Zodiac's crew had been 
disabled, and Bowse himself was badly 
wounded ; but the remainder fought their 
guns to the last. The pirates, as the sides 
of the two yessels ground together threw 
their grapnels on board, and crowded the 
rigging to leap on the deck of the! Zodiac. 

The master, arid Colonel Gaimtlett, led 
on the English crew to oppose the wemy 
— never did men fight better, but numbers 
bore them down — The struggle was in vain, 
the Colonel was first struck down, and the 
master directly after, and though the two 
mates continued fighting some time after- 
wards, one being killed, and the oth^ 
wounded, the survivors gave way, and were 
either driven down below or overboard. 

The tall figure of the pirate leader was 
the most conspicuous in the fight. 

" The brig is ours !'* be exclaimed, as he 
took up his post at the top of the com- 
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panion steps. "But she is too slow a 
sailer to be of any use to us, we will there- 
fore take the most valuable part of her 
cargo on board, and desert her. We have 
no time to lose ; for all this firing may 
have been heard by some British cruiser, 
who will be down upon us before long — 
Now, Paolo, follow me.'' 

The pirate crew instantly got the hatches 
off, and set to work to select what they 
considered most valuable, and to transfer 
it to their own vessel. 

Ada Garden had often read of tempests 
at sea, of shipwrecks, and battles ; but it 
had never occurred to her that she might 
some day witness their horrors, or suffer 
from their dreadful effects. Now the 
reality of the scenes, she had before pic- 
tured to herself, as events past by, and un- 
likely again to happen, was palpably dis- 
played before her. She had scarcely re- 
covered from the terrors of the storm when 
her uncle came below, and, with unusual 

VOL. L P 
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tenderness in his manner, urged her not to 
be alarmed at the noise of the guns which 
were about to be fired ; at the same time 
speaking with confidence of their ultimate 
success. Though she trembled with anxiety 
at what she heard, she promised not to 
gi?e way to fear, and entreated to be allow- 
ed to come on deck. To this he of course 
would on no consideration consent, and 
after much argument, and by showing her 
the useless danger she would run, he madfe 
her promise that nothing should induce her 
to leave the cabin till he himself came 
down to summon her. She again had re- 
course to her bible, and, with Marianna 
sitting at her feet, she endeavoured to calm 
her mind, and to banish her terror as she 
had done during the gale. Except from 
the occasional discharge of the guns there 
was now, perhaps, much less to cause her 
alarm, if she could have helped thinking of 
the possible result; but this, notwithstanding 
her uncle's assurances, she could not do; for 
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she understood too well the great superi- 
ority of the pirate vessel ; and though she 
knew that her countrymen would struggle 
to the last, yet she felt that they might be 
overcome ; and she scarcely dared to con- 
template what her fate might be. The 
alarm of her young attendant was almost 
beyond controul. 

" Oh, Holy Mary !^ she shrieked out, as 
the first shot was fired. '^ The dreadful 
battle has begun, and we shall be killed. 
Oh, why did we leave our dear Valetta, to 
come on the stormy sea, when one moment 
we are about to be drowned and the next 
murdered ! ah me ! ah me V* And the poor 
girl burst into tears. Another shot was 
heard, and she started, and trembled 
afresh. 

Ada tried to console her. 
'' Listen now, Marianna,^ she s^d, '^ those 
shots are fired from this vessel, and there- 
fore they cannot hurt us, though they may 
our enemies. It is only those which are 
sent from the otlier ship can injure us. 
P 2 
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As yet, none seem to have been dis- 
charged." 

'' May the saints prevent the wretches 
from sending any." exclaimed Marianna, 
through her tears. " Perhaps they will 
not fire on a British ship/^ 

*' Heaven grant it may be so," said Ada. 
" But I fear not. That sounds as if our 
ship had been struck." 

It was the sharp sound of a spar being 
wounded, which, like an electric shock, re- 
verberated through the vessel. Another 
and another followed. 

" Oh, the enemy must be close to us. 
My dear, dear mistress, what is going to 
happen ?' shrieked the poor Maltese 
girl. 

"Put your trust in Heaven, Marianna, 
and though we are unable to discern it, 
the means may, at the last moment, be 
found for our preservation," said Ada, so- 
lemnly. "I would that I were allowed 
to venture on deck to learn that my 
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uncle has not suffered in this dreadful 
fire/' 

" Oh, do not leave me, my mistress," ex- 
claimed Marianna, clinging to her dress. 
" You will be killed to a certainty, if you 
go up among all the fighting. No you 
shall not go.'' 

Ada did not attempt to disengage her- 
self, for she remembered her promise to 
Colonel Gaundett, and she felt how worse 
than useless she would there be. Still 
louder and more frequent became the roar 
of the enemy's Runs, and the crashes as 
the Bpars an J ri^ng came faUing down 
on deck. Then came other frightful noises 
in quick succession, as the pirate, poured in 
her two broadsides, and finally the loud 
grating sound as she finally ran along side, 
and the two vessels ground together as they 
lay locked in their deadly embrace. At 
the same instant arose the shouts of defi- 
ance raised by the British seamen, mingled 
with the shrieks of their wounded, and 
answered by the fierce cries of the pirates. 
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as they threw themselves on the Zodiac^g 
deck — next was heard, above their heads, 
the loud trampling of the feet of those en- 
gaged in mortal struggle. Sometimes Ada 
fancied that her friends were victorious, 
and that the pirates were driven back ; 
then again, by the more frequent sound of 
the stamping of feet, and the cries and excla- 
mations in a strange language, she felt too 
sure that the enemy had poured still greater 
numbers on board. For a few moments 
the noise of feet increased, there were next 
some heavy dull sounds as of persons fall- 
ing, and then arose the loud triumphant 
shout of victory ; but the sounds were 
strange. It was that of the enemy. All 
then for a time was silent ; what had be- 
come of her uncle and the brave crew ! 
With her heart palpitating, and her mind 
in a chaos of confusion she could not re- 
solve what to do. ^he could just discern 
the footsteps of persons descending the 
companion ladder, they entered the main 
cabin. The door of the one in which 
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she with Marianna sat, was violently 
opened, and she beheld the countenance 
of the pirate, Zappa. Too truly all 
then was lost The excess of her hor- 
ror and alarm overcame her and she 
fainted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



When the first glimmerings of conscious- 
ness revisited the mind of Ada, Garden, 
she felt that some dreadful calamity had 
befallen her without being able to com- 
prehend its nature or extent. An unde- 
fined terror, an insupportable oppression 
at the heart made her feel that death 
must soon release her from her sufferings. 
She had neither the power nor the will to 
stir a limb or to open her eyes to discoyer 
her real state. The noise of the engage- 
ment, and the thunder of the guns ; 
the shrieks and cries of the combatants, 
still rung, with fearful clearness, in her ears, 
yet without enabling her to remember the 
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causes which had produced them. She 
felt that she had been deprived of her only 
guardian; that she was alone in the world, 
without friends to protect or counsel her ; 
but how her uncle had died she could not 
comprehend. Then she thought she saw 
him sinking down into the deep blue sea, and 
his countenance was turned towards her 
with the smile it wore when he was pleased ; 
and down, down he sunk till he reached the 
yellowsandatthe bottom, where, through the 
clear water, she could see him resting, and 
beckoning her to raise him up ; and then 
there seemed to pass a ressel full of strange 
fierce forms, shrieking and mocking her ; 
and whenever she stooped down to aid the 
old man, it would come between them and 
conceal him from her. 

At last a deep drawn sigh gave notice 
that she was returning to a consciousness 
of the dreadful reality. She opened her 
eyes with difficulty, and for an instant 
gazed round her, and then again closed 
them. That glance had revealed to her 

p 5 
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that she waB no longer in her own cabin, 
though she still felt that she was at sea. 
For some time after this she remained, 
with her eyes closed, trying to collect her 
scattered thoughts, till at last she remem* 
bered the fight with the Sea Hawk, and 
the appearance of Zappa at the door of 
her cabin. 

The thoughts of what had occurred 
were almost suflScient to drive back her 
mind to a state of insensibility, if not to 
madness itself; but she felt that all the 
courage and energy she could muster were 
requisite for her guidance ; and by a strenu- 
ous exertion of the intellect, she conquered 
the feeling which was so nearly over- 
powering her. Once more, she opened her 
eyes, and tried to raise herself, that she 
might discover where she was. 

The movement she made, attracted the 
attention of some one who appeared to be 
occupied at a Uttle distance from her, and 
who instantly flew to her side. 

" Oh, my dear mistress, the saints have 
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heard my prayers, and you have come to 
life again/' exclaimed the voice of Mari- 
anna, who immediately presented herself 
before her, with a countenance in 
which pleasure overcame every other 
feeling. 

" Oh tell me, where am I ? What has 
happened V exclaimed Ada, eagerly ; but 
the exertion or excitement caused her again 
almost to faint. 

" Hush, hush, my dear mistress,^' whis- 
pered Marianna. ''Do not be alarmed. 
You are not in a condition to ask questions, 
nor to listen to my answers, so I shall say 
nothing. You have been very ill with a 
fever, and you are to take this medicine, 
which will do you much good.'* 

As she spoke, she presented a glass, filled 
with a cooliag beverage, which, as Ada felt 
very thirsty, and her mouth dreadfully 
parched, she gratefully drank oflf, and lay 
back on her pillows. 

She saw that she was in a large cabin^ 
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furnished and ornamented, with umch 
taste ; and through the open stem ports, 
from which a light pure breeze blew in, 
and cooled her fevered brow, she saw the 
calm blue sea glittering in the Sunshine, 
and, in the far distance, the land rising in 
picturesque hillocks from out of the water. 
While she was gazing at this eaJm and 
soothing scene, and meditating on the 
meaning of Marianna's words, she fell into 
a quiet slumber* 

The Maltese girl watched her mistress 
till she saw that she slept, and then busied 
herself in putting the cabin in order, and 
in dusting the furniture, as if she were in 
a room on shore. 

The cabin was, as has been described, in 
the after part of the vessel, and occupied 
its entire width. It was fitted up with 
bird's-eye maple, and the mouldings were 

gilt. 

There were two large sofas, or standing 
bed- places, on either side, with brass bars 
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overhead, by which a curtain could be drawn 
round them. 

The Bpace between the two ports was 
occupied by a rack, on which were ar- 
ranged, with much taste, a number of 
richly embossed arms, pistols, swords, and 
daggers — and against the bulkhead was 
another stand, filled with muskets and cut- 
lasses, brightly polished. 

On the couch farthest from the door, on 
the starboard side, lay Ada; with her feet 
towards the stern, and her head supported 
by pillows; so that the full force of such 
air as could find its way through the ports 
should blow on her face. As she slept a 
fresh bloom slowly crept over her cheek, 
which had hitherto been of a death -like 
paleness, and as her faithful attendant 
watched its appearance, she hailed it as a 
sign of returning health. 

In the centre of the cabin was a table on 
which now stood a large vase, filled with 
sweet scented flowers, which spoke of the 
shore and civilization. There was indeed. 
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in the arrangement of the cabin generally, 
a mixture of elegant luxury, and warlike 
preparation, which gare it the appearance 
of the cabin of a yacht fitted for a voyage 
among savage or treacherous people. What- 
ever she was, Marianna seemed perfectly 
at home. — Her work-basket was on the 
table, and various things belonging to it 
were scattered about; as were several 
articles of female apparel, which shewed 
also that she considered the cabin sacred 
to her mistress and herself. When she 
had arranged everything to her satisfaction, 
she again sat down composedly to her 
work, and amused herself, as she plied her 
needle, by singing a song of her native 
island, in a tone however too low to run 
any risk of disturbing her mistress. After 
some time, she got tired of singing, and 
then as some people are apt to do, who are 
fond of keeping their tongues going when 
they have no body else to speak to, she 
began to talk to herself. She did not raise 
her voice, it is true, above a whisper, but 
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still it was suflScient to give exercise to 
that little fidgetty occupant of the mouth. 

"Well, this is all very nice, and very 
pleasant, and very agreeable; and the 
gentlemen are very civil, and very respect- 
ful, and very kind; but I wonder when we 
shall ever reach the shore;'' she said, and 
then she went on singing again; and then 
once more began to talk as follows : — 

'' I suppose as they say we shall at last 
reach the shore, and everything will be as 
it should be, and my mistress will be happy 
and contented after all her troubles — poor 
dear, sweet, young lady — I'm sure she 
ought to be. Well, it does puzzle me, 
exceedingly — that it does — I cannot make 
it out, no more, I am sure, would wiser 
heads than mine. But there is one thing 
I am very sure of, that Signer Paolo is 
one of the wisest and most amiable young 
gentlemen I ever saw. — So melancholy 
too he seems — something very dreadful 
weighs on his spirits, I am sure. I don't 
think he is in love — ^I thought so at first, 
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but when I hinted that he was, he gave 
the nearest approach to a smile of which 
he is capable, which Vm sure he would not 
haye done, if he was a victim of the tender 
passion. One thing is certain, however — 
he saved the life of my sweet young 
mistress — If it had not been for his know- 
ing how to doctor, I'm sure she would 
have died — dear, dear, how sad it would 
have been — what would have become of 
me too I Well, when she recovers, and I 
tell her all that has happened, I am sure 
she'll think the same of hira that T do- 
When she does begin, she will be asking 
me so many questions — I wish that I could 
answer one half of them — First she'll want 
to know what has become of the poor old 
gentleman, her uncle. Well, he certainly 
was a passionate, grumpy, sour, old man as 
ever lived. — Yet he had his good points — 
he had a kind heart, which made him do 
many a kind thing in his own rough way. 
He was generous too, when he thought 
people deserving, and then he dotinglj 
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loved my young mistress, and intended to 
leave her all his money. What shall I tell 
her has become of him ! I can tell her 
nothing ; for I know no more than she 
does; or what has become of the brave 
Captain Bowse, or his poUte mates, or even 
of that stupid long-legged fellow, Mitchell. 
I'm afraid, after the dreadful noise I heard, 
they must all long ago have gone to the 
other world. But to believe so would 
make my young lady sad, and would agi- 
tate her, and Signer Paolo says she must 
be kept quiet, so I will tell her I know 
nothing. Ah! that will be the safest 
plan.'' 

While she was running on in this way 
a gentle knock was heard at the door — 
she sprang up, and went to it cautiously. 

" Who is there V she asked. 

" It is I — Paolo — may I enter V an- 
swered a voice from without. 

" Oh yes, indeed you may. Signer Paolo,'' 
she whispered through the key-hole, and at 
ihe same time withdrew the bolts from the 
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door. Ah she did so she fancied she heard 
a bolt drawn slowly back outside. When 
the door opened a young man entered, 
habited in the Greek costume, though his 
features were more like those of one bom 
in Italy as was the language he spoke. 

*' Has the lady yet awoke, and have you 
given her the potion I left for her V he 
asked in a cautious tone. 

"Si SignoTy she not only awoke, and 
drank up the draught, but she began to 
talk, and has now gone to sleep again,'' re- 
plied Marianna. "See how sweetly she 
sleeps.'' 

The young man stepped across the cabin 
so that he might be able to see Ada's 
countenance. 

He observed the slight roseate tinge 
which had visited her cheek, and her calm, 
quiet breathing. 

*' The lady does well he whispered " I 
will send you another draught to give her 
when she awakes, which she will not, how* 
6i(or, do until towards the evening; and 
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speaks. 



her mind, aod indooe her again to sleep. 
The slightest agitatum might be fatal to 
her. 

" Oh then. Signer, I will tell her any- 
thing yoa advise," answered Karianna. 
*' But I am much puzzled what to saj ; and 
I want you to tdl me, among many other 
things, where we are going; because I 
know that will be one of the first questions 
die will ask me, and, Tm sure I can't an- 
swer iV 

The young man hesitated before he 
spoke. 

""Tell her,'' he said, at last, '^that we 
are going to a place where she will be 
kindly and honorably treated; but that yoa 
know not the name of it I am not the com- 
mander of this yessel, nor can I direct her 
course, and I am not allowed to say more 
than I haye*'* 

** Ob, but you have great influence with 
him who is commander; and you can make 
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him do what you like, [ am sure/' urged 
the Maltese girl. 

** Indeed, I cannot," answered the young 
man, mournfully. "My influence extends 
but a short way, and can be but rarely ex- 
erted in the cause of right. Wisre I to at- 
tempt too much, I should become alto- 
gether powerless.'' 

He stopped, as if he had said too much, 
and seemed about to leave the cabin. He 
again, however, went, up to Marianna, and 
whispered - 

" It may be better for your mistress and 
yourself that she remain as if overcome 
with illness till the conclusion of the voy- 
age. Urge her not to rise, or to attempt 
to go on deck ; and tell her that the leech 
who has attended her, has prescribed per- 
fect silence and calmness. You understand 
mer 

"I do. Signer— though I cannot com- 
prehend your reasons," returned Marianna. 
" But, at all events, you can tell me when 
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the voyage is to be brought to a conclusion. 
It has lasted already a long time. I did 
not think the Mediterranean sea was so 
large/' 

" Even there I cannot satisfy you,'' re- 
turned he who was called, by Marianna, 
Signer Paolo. '' Certainly not, for many 
days. It may be even for some weeks. 
You observe, that we do not always con- 
tinue sailing. We visit the shore, occa- 
sionally, and, sometimes, remain hours to- 
gether at anchor." 

" I cannot say exactly that 1 discovered 
that," answered the girL "I thought^ 
sometimes, the ship appeared to sail very 
slowly, and that we were very near the 
shore ; but I knew not that we were alto- 
gether at rest. Yet I cannot understand 
why you should not tell me where we are 
going to." 

"Perhaps, I myself do not know," re- 
turned Paolo, evasively. " The commander 
of this ship does not always say where be 
will next steer." 
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"There again — ^who is your com- 
mander?' asked the girl. "It is strange 
you should not have told me his name." 

" You are much too curious, Marianna,'' 
answered Signer Paolo. "I must again 
warn you to prevent your mistress from 
asking questions, which you cannot answer ; 
and now I must leave you, for the present; 
for 1 dare not remain long, at a time, 
here." 

Saying this, to the great disappointment 
of Marianna, who had made up her mind 
to enjoy a long chat, he took his departure ; 
and she bolted and locked the door behind 
him— saying, as she did so — 

" I will do as he tells me, at all events ; 
and, as I may not go out, no one else shall 
come in without my leave." 

The bright rays of the sun were stream- 
ing through the stern ports, and glittering 
on the arms and the gilt mouldings of the 
bulkheads, when Ada Garden again awoke. 
Her eyes were dazzled by the bright re- 
fulgence which they encountered, and 
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almost blinded, she closed them, till Mari- 
anna bethought of drawing the curtain 
across the foot of her couch. In so doing, 
she saw that her mistress was awake. 

Now, although the glare of the sun- 
light had disturbed Ada s slumbers, it had 
had the beneficial eflFect of imparting 
somewhat of its brightness to her spirits ; 
and instead of the gloomy oppression which 
she had before experienced, she now felt 
a glow of hope circling round her heart; 
and she was fully prepared to credit the 
faTorable account of the state of affairs 
which Marianna was about to give her as 
soon as she was questioned. 

*' Where am I ! — what has happened ?'' 
she asked, endeavouring to sit up. 

" You must take another draught before 
I am at liberty to tell you anything, my 
dear signora/* answered xVIarianna, bringing 
her the goblet which Paolo had sent. She 
drank the cooling mixture, and it served 
still further to revive her. ** Now let me 
arrange your pillows, and I will tell you all 
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you want to know/* said the faithful girl, 
arranging her couch. " There now you are 
comtortable 1 Well, first : we are with very 
kind, considerate people, who do everything 
I wish ; and we are as safe as we can be 
on board ship— though I wish ships had 
never been invented — then we are going 
to a very beautiful place — though, when we 
are to get there, depends on the wind and 
other circumstances, which I am not clever 
enough to explain/' 

She was running on in this style, when 
Ada cut her short by abruptly asking — 

" Where is my uncle 1 Is he on board ? 
Why does he not come to me V 

" Ah ! there are some little mysteries 
which I cannot explain just now ; and that 
is one of them f promptly returned Mari- 
anna. " The Signer Colonel is not on board 
the ship — nor is the good Captain Bowse 
— they all went away in the other one ; and 
we — that we might be much safer — we 
came on board this one. Here we are — 
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and here we must remain, till you, my 
dear Signora, can get well enough to go on 
shore ; but there is no hurry, for we could 
not be better oflF than we are now. So, 
as you hare asked a great many questions, 
which your doctor said that, if you did, I 
was not to answer, yet I have done so — 
you must try and go fast asleep again, 
and forget all about it/' 

Ada was still too weak, she discovered, 
to talk ; and her mind had not either suf- 
ficiently recovered its clearness to perceive 
the glaring evasiveness of her servant's re- 
plies; so, satisfied that her apprehensions 
of danger were groundless, she amused 
herself by examining the fittings of the 
cabin, and by watching, through the open 
ports, the magnificent effect of the setting 
sun — wliich now, just dipping in the water, 
seemed to convert the whole ocean into a 
sheet of liquid gold She thus discovered 
that the ship was steering an easterly cour^^r 
— ^from which she concluded tliat she wan 
still on her voyage to Cephalonia. 

Tou u a 
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Two more days passed away and served 
to restore to Ada Garden her strength, both 
of mind and body, though the uncertainty 
of the past and present, and painful antici- 
pations for the future, much retarded 
her complete recovery. 

In vain she questioned Marianna. Her 
lively attendant knew but little — and even 
that, she had been taught, it would be be- 
neficial to her mistress to conceal. The 
young Italian had once entered the cabin 
while she was awake, and had felt her 
pulse, in order to be better able to prescribe 
for her, but had remained not a moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary in 
her presence. She resolved, however, the 
next time he came, to detain and question 
him ; for the description given of him by 
A!arianna, already made her place confi- 
dence in him. She had not long to wait 
for an opportunity ; for that evening, just 
before sun-set, his knock was heard at the 
cabin doors, and with the usual caution he^ 
entered. 
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" How is your mistress V he asked of 
Marianna. ** Does she feel stronger ?" 

'^ She is awake to answer for herself^" 
returned the Maltese girl. "And will gladlj 
speak to you.** 

The young man started — he had so ge- 
nerally found her unconscious, that he 
seemed not to have expected to find her 
able to question him. He, however, 
crossed the cabin and stood with his arms 
folded, leaning against the bulkhead, where 
she could not observe his countenance. Ada 
was the first to speak. 

" T am glad you have come, signer,'' she 
said, in a low tone. ** For I am anxious to 
express my gratitude to you for the atten- 
tion with which, as my maid tells me, you 
have treated me during my illness, and to 
which I feel sensible I am much indebted 
for my recovery.'' 

" Lady, I have but performed the duty 
in obedience to the order of another ;" 
he replied, in a tone so calm that it sounded 

Q 2 
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almost cold to her ear. "I found you 
suflFering, and I have employed what know- 
ledge I possess of the healing art to restore 
you to health. I rejoice to find that 
my eflForts have not been totally imavail- 
mg.' 

'* To you, at all events, my gratitude is 
due," returned Ada. " And I would lay 
myself under a stiU further obligation, by 
asking you to tell me what ship I am on 
board, how I came here, and to where I am 
being conveyed V 

The Italian hesitated, as if he was fram- 
ing an answer, which Ada remarked to 
herself. At last he replied, — 

" Lady, your first question I may an- 
swer. Tou are on board a man-of-war 
belonging to the patriot Greeks, who are 
struggling for their liberty against the in- 
fidel Turks ; and you are in possession of 
the commander's cabin. — How you came 
here I am less able to inform you, and thus 
much only, further, I know, that we are 
sailing for one of the Islands of the Grecian 
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Archipelago^ where you will be landed, 
and placed with those who will tend you 
carefully. — Lady, I regret that I cannot tell 
you more/* 

The suspicions of Ada were much in- 
creased on hearing these words. 

" I believe that you, signer, would not 
willingly deceive me/' she observed. " The 
very tone of your voice forbids the suppo- 
sition. But tell me, as the Greek patriots 
are on friendly terms with the English, 
should I desire to be placed on board a 
British ship-of-war, of which I believe 
there are several in these seas, would 
not your commander comply with my 
wishes V^ 

^< The commander of this ship is anxious 
to do ail he can to gratify your lady ; but 
to do as you wish may not be in his 
power.'' 

''Signer," said Ada, glancing at his 
features. '' I have heard that voice before. 
Ton spe^ Italian well ; but so do many 
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Greeks. Tell me are you the commander 
of this ship/' 

" Lady, I am not," returned the young 
man emphatically. " I am but acting as 
the surgeon of the ship, to soothe the an- 
guish of those who are wounded. 1 have 
no authority on board. 

" Then why does not the commander 
visit me V said Ada, " I would see him 
and urge my request to be placed under 
the protection of the British Flag. Surely 
he would not refuse to do so.'' 

** Oh lady, do not ask to see him,'' ex- 
clained the Italian, forgetting his cold re- 
serve and previous caution. '' You know 
not what misfortune you may bring on 
yourself by so doing. He believes that you 
are now sick, almost to death, and that your 
only chance of restoration to health, is rest, 
and quiet on shore." 

" You speak in enigmas," said Ada, 
quickly taking alarm. "Surely the com- 
mander of a man-of-war would not detain 
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an English lady against her will ; and my 
having recovered, would make him still 
more anxious to enable me to return to my 
friends/' 

The Italian stood for some minutes lost 
in thought. 

" You know not lady how you came to 
be on board this vessel,'^ he said. You 
now compel me to tell you. Your attend- 
ant infOTms me that the ship in wtiich you 
sailed from Malta was attacked by a Cor- 
sair, and captured ; but that you and she 
were the only persons conveyed oti board 
the Pirate vessel ; and tliat y^u, liaving 
tinted during the engagement, were on- 
conscious of all that took phce. It appearf$ 
that tor a short time only you r^umn^i 
on board the Pirate, i^tili in a bappy isute 
oi uncoiisckMisoeftS <if the taisfortuiie >% hich 
had beEadleo you, wbeu we caii;^:ii i^i^t 
of the ship, chvsed^ wiA c^iAw^A u^r. Yva 
and yoor atteadaot ^^^ t^MSui ou b/iri. 
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the chief cabin. This was a suspicious cir** 
cumstance, for who could tell that yoii were 
not willingly on board." 

^' Ah/' exclaimed Ada, almost smiling at 
the atrocious supposition. ^'Surely no one 
could believe that I was acting in consort 
with pirates V* 

" Lady, I do not ; but all maj" not so 
readily believe the truth," returned the 
Italian. 

^' But am I end my innocent attendant 
then to be punished as pirates,'^ asked Ada, 
with an hysterical laugh. 

" Scarcely so, lady ; but you may be 
required to give evidence against them, re- 
turned the Italian. 

" I can give no evidence against them, 
said Ada, " for as you have been informed 
I have been deprived of consciousness 
since I was found on board the English 
Brig.'' 

"The observation you make, lady, is 
much in your favour/' remarked the Italian 
in a low tone. 
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" Then I am to understand/' continued 
Ada, not noticing it, ^^ that I am, with an 
attendant, a prisoner in this cabin/' 

^*So I am compelled, to confess, with 
much regret, is the case/* replied the sur- 
geon. 

" Then I understand it all,*' she ejacu- 
lated, compressing her lips, and fixing her 
eyes upon the young man, who had ad- 
vanced a few paces to the after part of 
the cabin. ^' From man I can expect 
no aid, — Heaven will not desert me" 

"Lady, God never deserts those who 
trust in him,'' he replied, about to quit 
the cabin. 

" Stay," exclaimed Ada. " Those fea- 
tures too I have beheld before. — Tell me 
where it was I saw you T' 

" Lady, fency often strangely deceives 
us," returned the surgeon, in bis former 
cold tone, and before she had time to ask 
another question, he had quitted the 
cabin. 
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She, as Marianna had before observed, 
heard a bolt drawn across it. 

On board what vessel they were, there 
might be a doubt ; but there was none 
that they were prisoners. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Malta lay basking on the calm blue 
ocean, in the full radiance of a mid-day 
sun, hot, white and dazzling, when Her 
Majesty^s brig, lone, made her number in 
the offing, approaching the port from the 
northward. It was observed at the signal 
station, at the top of Government house, 
and from thence telegraphed to the guard- 
ship. At the same time, another sail ap- 
peared from the eastward. She soon was 
made out to be a merchantman. Both had 
a fair wind. The brig of war stood in for 
the harbour, on a bowline ; her yards 
braced up on the larboard tack ; and a very 
beautiful object she appeared, with all her 
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canvass to her royals, set to a nicety, as 
she rounded Fort St. Elmo, and then kept 
away a little, and run to her former an- 
chorage ; when, at a wave of her command- 
er's hand, as if by magic, the whole crowd 
of canvass was in an instant clewed up 
and furled, and she brought up off Fort 
St. Angelo. The merchant brig, which 
had the yellow flag flying, ran towards 
Port Marsa Muceit, and deliberately furl- 
ing one sail after another, she dropped her 
anchor at the quarantine station, for she 
had come from the land of the plague, 
and many a day must pass before she 
could get pratique. Captain Fleetwood 
ordered his gig, and hastened on shore in 
order to report himself, and to deliver his 
despatches to the governor. He had just 
returned from a trip to Naples, where he 
had been sent to convey despatches, and 
also to bring back a few casks of light 
wines for the Governor's table. He was 
cordially received by the old veteran, with 
whom he was a favourite. He was just 
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taking his departure when he waa called 
back. 

" Tt may be for your satisfaction to learn, 
Captain Fleetwood, as I know that you are 
in a hurry to reach England, that you are 
to be sent home immediately, with des* 
patches and the mails,'' said the governor 
kindly. " I dare say we shall see you out 
here again before long, from what I hear, 
eh 1 Charles Fleetwood actually blushed. 

^'I shall certainly comeback to the Me- 
diterranean, with or without a ship, as soon 
as I can,'' he answered. "And I hope 
I shall find you well, sir." 

"I shall be glad to see you, my lad, 
and I wish ye every success,*' said the old 
governor, kindly, as Fleetwood took his 
final leave. On his way back to the ship 
he called at the post office, for he was anx- 
ious to ascertain, without delay, if there 
were any letters for him. He hoped to re- 
ceive one from Cephalonia. He felt sure 
Ada would have contrived to write to him ; 
and as he made the enquiry his heart beat 
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much faster than usual. He had a packet 
of letters delivered to him — he ran his 
eye hurriedly over the addresses. Her 
hand-writing was not to be seen. They 
were all from England. He then made 
every enquiry in his power from the ship- 
ping agents and others, about the Zodiac, 
but nothing had been heard of her. It was 
supposed she must long ago have arrived 
at her destination. None of Colonel 
Gauntlett's friends had heard of him* Dis- 
appointed and out of spirits, he at last re- 
turned on board. He was afraid that he 
should be obliged to leave Malta without 
hearing of her safe arrival ; and then how 
many months might pass away before he 
might receive a line from her. He did 
not however forget that others would be 
glad to hear that they were to revisit their 
homes, and as he passed Mr. Saltwell, the 
first lieutenant, who was superintending 
the business of sending the Governor's 
casks of wine on shore, he told him to 
prepare for sailing to England in a day or 
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two. Before the captain had thrown him- 
self on the sofa, in his cabin, which he did 
as soon as he reached it, the joyous news 
had flown through the ship. Jemmy DuflF 
was the first to carry the news into the 
midshipmen's berth. 

" Huzza my lads,'* he exclaimed, whisk- 
ing round his cap, and letting it come down 
over the eyes of Togle, another youngster 
of his own standing, who was resting after 
the fatigue of furling sails and eating his 
dinner. 

" Old England for ever ! Who'll bet 
that we shan't be kissing our sweethearts 
at home this day six weeks V 

" Why what do you mean V cried several 
looking up. 

" Who'll take my bet V replied Duff. 

" Why I will,'' answered Togle, who did 
not like being disturbed, clearing his head 
at the same time from the cap. " I will, 
because I don't think such an ugly looking 
chap as you are can have a sweetheart to 
kiss." 
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Whereon he got the cap pressed down 
harder than before, with his nose in a slop 
of rum and water on the table. 

'* But what makes you sing out in that 
way V^ asked Tompion, the second mate. 
" You don't mean to say that we are home- 
ward bound youngster V* 

" I do though, and the skipper has just 
come on board to say so/' replied Duflf ; and 
thereon there was a general shout of con- 
gratulation, for though all hands were very 
happy together, the thought of change was 
exciting, and that of home was dear to 
most of them. 

" Well, the Hope of the Duffs will be 
once more pressed to the maternal bosom. 
I congratulate you, Jemmy," said Togle, 
who was trying to get his own nose in 
order, after its flattening in more senses 
than one, by putting that of his antagonist 
out of joint a little. 

" Well, now we've had our cheer, and 
have all been flattering ourselves with the 
thoughts of home, I'm ready to take any 
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bet, Duff likes, to make, that we shall not 
be in England this day six weeks, or two 
months, if he likes, for I believe, after all 
it's a hum of his, and I propose we cob 
him as a punishment for deceiving His 
Majesty's liege subjects, and gallant officers, 
as he has done/' 

** I can prove though that I speak the 
truth," exclaimed Jemmy, who saw the 
day turning against him. "Any one of 
you go and ask Mr. Saltwell. He heard 
it from the Captain I tell you." 

" No, no," put in Togle. " Punishment 
first, and proof afterwards. That's the way 
the Turks manage, and they are sensible 
people. You can take the cobbing first, 
and then go and ask Mr. Saltwell, or the 
skipper himself, if you like." 

•' you go and be d — d, Togle," retorted 
Duff. Tou know well enough that I'm 
speaking the truth, and mind, old chap, I 
shall keep you to your bet. — Two months 
you said." 

'' I made no bet," answered Togle. " You 
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offered to bet yourself, but you did^nt 
propose what it should be — a dinner at 
the Star, op — ^^ 

Just then a personage appeared at the 
door of the berth, who was immediately 
appealed to. 

'' Oh, come in here, Muhajiar. Youll 
know all about it,*' cried Jack Baby. "Take 
a glasa We hare^nt seen you for some 
time. Have you heard whether we are 
going home V 

" So the purser's steward told me, gen- 
tlemen, and it is generally believed 
throughout the ship," returned the indivi- 
dual, addressed, who entered with such a 
bow as he could contrive to find room to 
make, and took his seat at the table, where, 
with much gusto he drank off the porter 
offered to him. He was a stout, tallish 
man, with a good expression of counte- 
nance, and most of those who remember 
Malta in those and even later days, will 
recollect him as one of the most respect- 
able tailors in the place. He had been, I 
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believe, in the marines ; but, getting his 
discharge, set up, for himself, as a builder 
of garments, and soon managed to establish 
a very thriving business. He was always 
on the watch, and the moment a ship drop- 
ped her anchor, he would come on board 
to take orders. He knew every body, and 
every thing that was going forward, and 
was, consequently, a great authority. 

" Huzza ! it is true, for Paolo Muhajiar 
has heard it,'' exclaimed Togle, looking 
hard at Duff. " Well, Jemmy, I'll let you 
off your bet — but you will see that I am 
right.'' 

Signer Paolo Muhajiar took his leave, for 
he was not likely to get any orders, at all 
events, to be paid, if he executed them ; 
and the berth was soon cleared of its 
rightful occupants — some to go on shore ; 
others to their duties ; and the rest to see 
what was going forward in the harbour. 

The scene there was amusing. There 
were boats of all sorts and descriptions 
along-side ; but there is one peculiarity of 
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'which Yaletta may boast, to the disad*' 
vantage of nearly all other ports. The 
boats, intended for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, are kept in good order, and 
beautifully clean ; and the boatmen belong-^ 
ing to them are also very careful to dress 
neatly — their linen always looking as white 
as snow. Some of the boats along-side 
had goats on board, and the aquatic goat- 
herds were offering to milk them to supply 
milk for the officer's tea. It is not a bad 
way to secure pure milk. 

The three mids of the lone — ^Jack Raby, 
Duff, and Togle — were on the poop lean- 
ing over the quarter-rail, and amusing 
themselves by discussing affairs in genera), 
and watching the panorama round them, 
when a boat with two thin, slight lads pulled 
out of rhe Dock-yard creek. 

*' He for dive, signer," sung out one of 
them, looking up at our mids. 

" He says, he'll bet you, he'll dive to the 
bottom, and be back again sooner than you 
will, Togle. So overboard with you, and 
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show him he's wrong," said DufF, trying to 
heave over his messmate. 

^^ He says hell bring up a shilling if 
you heave it overboard," answered Togle, 
retaliating by seizing the first coin he could 
lay hands on out of Master Jemmy's waist- 
coat pocket — it was fortunately oidy half-a- 
crown. . " There, Smaitch, it's too much for 
one of you though, so both of you be after 
it." 

And holding it up to show, before 
Duff could snatch at it, it was glancing 
through the clear water of the harbour. 
Over went both the lads after it, eager to 
appropriate so rich a prize, and it is to be 
feared, had they had knives, they would 
have fought for it under the waves, and 
have neither of them returned. Luckily 
Duff, as he could not save his own coin, 
had managed to seize a shilling from Togle 
which served to attract the attention of the 
one who was furthest from the great prize, 
and both of them came up to the surface 
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an instant afterwards, ^with the pieces of 
money in their hands. 

" Me for dive, signor — me for dive," they 
both again sung out, hoping to get another 
coin from Baby. 

" No, no more me for dive, you black- 
guards,*' he answered, shaking his head. 
" You've had quite enough from these two 
Master Greens already." 

And the lads, after singing out a few 
more times, pulled on a-head, still crying : 
" Me for dive, signor, me for dive ; though 
little, beyond a few pence, did they get 
from the crew of an old Mediterannean 
cruiser like the lone. 

" Now suppose there were sharks here 
as they have in the West Indies, it would 
not be quite so easy to go overboard as it 
is," observed DuflF, who quickly recovered 
his temper, which he had lost with his half 
crown. 

" Oh, these fellows would laugh at a 
shark," answered Raby. " Why even the 
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blackies don't fear them, and will attack 
and kill the largest. By the by, did you 
ever hear of the big fellow they keep in 
Port Royal Harbour to do the duty of guard 
boat 1 Not a man dares swim on shore 
when big Tom is on duty, and he never 
takes a snoose they say/' 

" You don't mean to say so," said Togle 
" But how do they manage to keep him 
there ?" 

" Oh, the Government promised him a 
superanuated pension when he's no longer 
fit for work ; but, as he finds he must go 
on shore to receive it, he is obliged to keep 
afloat; though he's been so many years at it 
that no one remembers when he first came 
on the station." 

" He must be a rum old joker," observed 
Duff. " Hillo, here comes old Monsieur 
Collet with his cargo of ginger-beer. Let's 
go and get some ; for I'm very thirsty." 

And away they all three scrambled to 
the gang-way, to which a boat had come 
with a little wizened old man in her, au(i 
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laden with bottles of ginger beer, and other 
refreshing drinks. 

" Hand us up some ginger-beer there/' 
sung out Jemmy Duff. " But, I say, Mon- 
sieur Collet, remember, no pop — no pay.'* 

" Oh, no, signer. All my ginger-beer 
pop very much." 

And, to prove the truth of his assertion, 
off went half a dozen of his bottles fizzing 
away together ; some, however, remained, 
and the old Frenchman insisted on himself 
cutting the lashings of the corks to give 
the full effect of the pop. He would then 
put a far from clean thumb over the mouth 
to prevent the liquid from escaping ; but 
still the froth would fiz and fume round it. 

" Thank ye. Monsieur Collet, none of 
your digitalis for me," remarked the assis- 
tant surgeon, who observed the operation, 
which, however, few others seemed to care 
for. 

The attention of the idlers was soon 
drawn off from old Collet, and his refresh- 
ing draughts, towards a boat which pulled 
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along side, filled \vith musicians, who, if 
they produced sounds not especially har- 
monious, took care that they should be 
loud enough to be heard far and wide. 

" Huzza, for the Banjee,'' sung out some 
of the men forward. " Come, Smiatch, 
tip us a tune there — Go a-head, Banjee !" 
and on this requisition the performers in 
the Banjee boat began to exert their 
talents to the great delight of their hearers, 
who rewarded them with showers of pence. 
Not, however, of this character are the 
principal Banjee boats ; which really con- 
tain Tery good musicians, who enliven the 
harbour with their sweet harmony, and 
are often some of the best performers from 
the Opera House. Valetta harbour is in 
truth as lively, and animated, as interest- 
ing and picturesque a sheet of water as is 
to be found in any part of the world. On 
the north side of where the ship lay were 
the dazzling white walk of. the city tower- 
ing towards the blue sky, with the Marina 
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below them, and numerous vessels moored 
along the quays ; on the other side the 
frowning batteries of Port St. Angelo, and the 
Venetian looking canal, called Dock -yard 
Creek ; many of the houses having doors 
cut through the rock opening down to the 
water, the whole wearing an aspect more 
Oriental than European. Then the boats, 
darting about in every direction, mostly 
painted bright green and yellow, with 
upright sterns rising high above the gunnel, 
and great big eyes painted on the bows — 
very often having the name of some ship 
or other on them in addition — And 
the boatmen, with their long red, or blue 
caps, the tassel reaching to their waists ; 
their gay waistcoats, their shirt sleeves 
rolled up above their elbows exhibiting 
their brawny arms ; their red sashes, their 
blue over-all trousers, and their nankeen 
ones below, are not unworthy of remem- 
brance. But the most picturesque objects 
are the lateen sails with their long tapering 
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yards either wing and wing when skim- 
ming along before the wind, or heeling over 
when close hauled upon it. 

Such in part was the scene viewed from 
the deck of the lone. 

Captain. Fleetwood sat meditating in his 
cabin. He had read all his letters from 
home. They contained nothing that was 
not satisfactory, and yet his thoughts 
were far from cheerful, lie was out of 
spirits at not hearing from Ada ; from being 
unable to gain any information about her. 
He, however, had received no positive 
orders for sailing, and he trusted that to- 
morrow or the following day some vessel 
from Cephalonia might arrive, and bring a 
letter for him. Still his heart would sink 
with forebodings of ill, when he recollected 
the suspicions he had entertained, and the 
warnings he had given to Bowse respecting 
the Speronara and her crew. A man who 
is in love, when he is absent from the object 
of his affections, is certainly very nmch to 
be pitied, if he has the slightest particle 
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of imagination ; for he is sure to employ it 
in conceiving that all sorts of misfortunes 
and miseries, and disasters, are. befalling 
her. 

He was aroused from his meditations by 
a message from the Governor, requesting 
to see him immediately on urgent business. 
He sprung up, put on his cocked hat, 
buckled to his sword belt, and ordering 
his gig to be manned, pulled on shore as 
fast as he could, and toiled upwards by 
steps innumerable, to the Governor's palace. 

" Ye will be surprised, doubtless, Captain 
Fleetwood, at my sending for ye again to- 
day,'' said the Governor, in a kind tone, as 
he entered. But sit down, mon, sit down 
and rest yourself, for I have a very ex- 
traordinary communication to make to ye, 
which T cannot fail to think will agitate ye ; 
and I, therefore, considered it advisable to 
speak to ye on the subject myself/^ 

" For Heaven's sake tell me, what it is, 
sir,*' exclaimed Fleetwood, who, on first 
entering, had seen that something was 
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wrong ; and his fears having already 
pointed all round the compass, he had 
settled that it was in some way connected 
with Ada Garden. 

*' Ye must be calm and tranquil, raon, 
in a case like this ; for ye will require all 
.your judgment and discretion to discover 
the means of accomplishing your object ;" 
continued the Governor, not noticing the 
interruption. " And as I considered ye a 
man in every way calculated for the pur- 
pose 1 have in view, and, moreover, par- 
ticularly suited, from other reasons, which 
ye yourself will allow, I instantly made ap* 
plication to employ you on it." Fleetwood 
almost groaned. He could not again ven- 
ture to interrupt the Governor, though he 
was bursting with impatience to have his 
fears relieved or confirmed. ** Well, I see 
ye wish to be informed on the subject, 
which is very natural. Captain Fleetwood, 
and, therefore, I must premise that I have 
this day received notice of the arrival of 
a brig, a merchantman from Smyrna, and 
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that she is now performing quarantine in 
Port Marsa Muceit. Her master has 
written a statement which has been for- 
warded to me; and which, if correct, and I 
see no reason to doubt it, proves that 
further eflForts are required to put down 
piracy and robbery and murder in these* 
seas, and by they shall not be want- 
ing as long as Fm ruler here." 

" Well, sir — well, sir,'^ ejaculated Fleet- 
wood. 

*' But aye, the statement. Tt is to the 
effect that the brig, • Mary Jane,' William 
Jones, master, on her voyage from Smyrna 
to Malta, did in latitude . . degrees, north 
longitude . . degrees . . ms., sight the hull 
of a vessel dismasted. That not lying 
much out of her course she hauled up for 
her ; and on a nearer approach she appeared 
to be water logged by -her lowness in the 
water, and the heavy way in which she 
rolled ; that on getting close to her the Mary 
Jane was hove to, and a boat lowered into 
the water^ into which the first mate and 
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a boat's crew got and pulled on board her. 
It appears that the mate when he first got 
along-side thought that she had been brought 
into her present condition by a storm, from 
the appearance her shattered bulwarks pre- 
sented; but that climbing up her sides he 
found a number of shot holes, and round 
shot sticking in them, and her spars and 
rigging lying about the decks evidently des- 
troyed by shot. He, therefore, came to the 
conclusion that she had been holly engaged 
with an enemy of very superior force ; as she 
herself only carried four guns ; and it would 
require a large number, or else very rapid 
firing, for a long time, to send so many into 
her as he observed. He soon discovered 
that there was no human being alive on 
board her, but on more minute examination 
he was of opinion, from the state of the 
decks, that there had been some severe 
fighting, and a number of people killed on 
them. All the bodies, however, had been 
thrown overboard. The hold of the ship 
had been ransacked, was almost empty, as 
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were the cabins, which had evidently been 
fitted up for passengers, and there were a 
few articles of female gear scattered about, 
which made him suppose that there had 
been ladies on board." 

" Great Heaven !" ejaculated Captain 
Fleetwood, starting up. "The name, sir. 
The name V 

" The name is just what the mate had 
considerable difficulty himself in discover- 
ing ; for you see, the master had a fancy 
to have it painted so low under the coun- 
ter, that it could not be seen, sunk deep 
in the water as the ship now was. At last, 
however, one of the men who accompa- 
nied him, found a book with the name of 
Bowse in it, which he concluded to be that 
of the master." 

" The same," groaned poor Fleetwood. 
" It was the Zodiac. She is lost — lost to 
me for ever. Oh, Ada, Ada !" 

And again he groaned as if death could 
alone relieve his heart from his load of 
misery. 
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" Hoot mon, hoot ! ne'er say die while 
there's life !" exclaimed the bluflF old Gover- 
nor. '' Ye have no positive proof that any 
one ye care for is dead or lost to ye. I tell 
ye, the mate of the Mary Jane found no 
one dead on board the vessel ; and, as she 
had no boats remaining, it is just a plausi- 
ble supposition that the survivors of the 
crew and the passengers may have escaped 
from the ship, they thought was sinking, 
in one of them ; and we may hear of your 
friends turning up somewhere or other — 
for I do not pretend to deny that, when I 
first received notice of the outrage, I felt 
convinced that my friend, Colonel Gaunt- 
lett, and his bonnie niece, were among the 
sufferers." 

" Too true, they were, sir,'' replied Fleet- 
wood, by a great effort, endeavouring to 
collect his thoughts for active service. 

** It was that supposition, and not igno- 
rant also of your attachment to the young 
leddie, which made me resolve to apply, in- 
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stanter, that the lone might be sent in the 
first place, to search for the crew and pas- 
sengers of the late brig the Zodiac — for I 
ought to say, she sank \vhile the Mary Jane 
was yet close to her ; and then, it will 
be gratifying and soothing to your feelings, 
under the circumstances, to chastise the 
miscreants who have perpetrated this atro- 
city — and I do not suppose, Captain Fleet- 
wood, that ye will be disposed to spare them 
more than I should/^ 

And the grim old soldier gave a look 
which indicated no inclination to be 
lenient. 

" We will hang every mother s son of 
them ; and teach other villains that these 
seas can no longer be made the field for the 
exercise of their marauding disposition. 
Ye understand, Captain Fleetwood, ye may 
take them alive if ye can ; but ye may 
sink, burn, and destroy them all, sooner 
than let one escape/* 

*' I comprehend, sir, clearly," answered 
Fleetwood. " When can I sail V 
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" I am expecting your orders every in- 
stant/* replied the Governor. " It is a con- 
siderable change of destination, to be sure, 
but I knew the duty would be gratifying to 
you ; and, fortunately, your brig is the only 
vessel on the station fit to be sent on it, 
while the despatches can go home by the 
Race-horse as well. Sit quiet a few mi- 
nutes till the orders arrive ; and I will, in 
the meantime, glance my eye over a paper 
I have to read.^' 

' Captain Fleetwood threw himself back 
in his seat, and covered his eyes with hands. 
The old Governor, who had purposely been 
more circum volute even than usual, in order 
not too suddenly to shock his feelings, 
looked up at him with a kind expression, 
which shewed that he truly entered into 
his wretchedness. 

" I have been considering, sir," said 
Fleetwood, suddenly looking up ; " what 
clue can be found of the pirates' places of 
retreat ; for, if they did not destroy those 
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on board the Zodiac, I feel sure that they 
will have carried them oflf/' 

" Ah ! that is the proper spirit with 
which to meet a misfortune/' exclaimed 
the Governor, rising and placing his hand 
on Fleetwood's shoulder. " Look it in the 
face, and think how you can best overcome 
it. You deserve to succeed — and you will 
succeed, mon, 1 am sure. Well, as to the 
clue, that is an important consideration, 
which must be thought of." 

Captain Fleetwood remained some time 
longer in consultation with the Governor. 
His orders, which had been sent up to the 
palace, were handed to hin, and with them 
in his pocket he hurried on board. 

" Mr. Saltwell,'' he said, as he ascended 
the side. " Hoist the blue peter, and take 
every means of getting all hands on board. 
We sail to-night, for the Levant. I shall 
be happy to see you as soon as conveni- 
ent, in the cabin,'' 

"Ay, ay, sir," mechanically answered 
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the first lieutenant, who, as he looked at 
his commander, at first thought that he 
had gone out of his mind ; but he soon saw 
that something extraordinary had happen- 
ned to cause this sudden change in their 
destination, and without stopping further 
to consider what it was, he took the neces- 
sary steps to obey the orders he had re- 
ceived. The announcement, as might have 
been expected, created, at first, no httle 
dissatisfaction and disappointment, through- 
out the ship, but that was before any one 
was aware of the reasons of the change. 
Mr. Togle was the first of the midshipmen 
to hear, the news, ^nd down he rushed 
into the berth, where most of his messmates 
were collected. 

" YouVe lost your bet. Jemmy,'' he ex- 
claimed, giving Duff a slap on the shoulder. 
" Instead of going to England we're bound 
for the Levant, old fellow, so fork out. — You 
betted a dinner at the Star, didn't you !" 

*' Well, suppose I believed your humbug," 
answered Duff. " I'm ready to give you 
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a dinner at the Star, but if we don't go to 
England Fm sure I don't know how you 
are to eat it, so Fve done you old fellow/' 

Thereon the discussion grew warm, as 
to how a bet under such circumstances 
should be settled, no one believing Mr. 
Togle's assertion of their change of destiny. 
It was interrupted by the shrill pipe of 
the boatswain's whistle, and the hoarse 
cry of — 

" All hands unmoor ship," which echoed 
along the decks. 

" There's something in the wind any 
how," exclaimed Jack Raby, as they all 
jumped up to hurry to their stations. 

" I told you so," said Togle. •* We shall 
have plenty of adventures before we again 
see old England, depend on it." 
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